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“Can't you forget the revolution for a little while? This is fiesta time.” 


© PUNCH - Ben Roth 





OF MICE AND MEN 
The cartoon on the left is taken 
from Fidel Castro’s propaganda 
newspaper REVOLUCION. It shows 
the Cuban Government’s reaction 
to its being quarantined by the 
San José de Costa Rica meeting of 
the Organization of American States, 
At first glance it looks as though 
the “19” refers to the 21 American 
republics minus Cuba and the Domin- 
ican Republic. However, there are 
19 mice (count them!). In other 
words, even though the Dominican 
Republic was condemned before Cuba, 
REVOLUCION prefers to ignore the 
parallel situation and to treat the 
Trujillo regime still as one of our 
tame mice, 
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COMMENTARY 


The Great Ghost of Prince Henry the Navigator. What kind of a man was 
Prince Henry the Navigator, and what exactly was his "School" at Sagres? His- 
torians debate these points, but regardless, the important fact is that Prince Henry 
is one of the great ghosts which still tread the Portuguese scene. Despite the efforts 
of Generalissimo Franco to revive the corpse of the Cid Campeador, from whom he 
borrowed his title "Caudillo," the more extrovert Spaniards unwittingly accept 
Costa's dictum that they must “lock the tomb of the Cid with seven locks" and think 
of "school and pantry," Spain's prime needs. The introvert Portuguese live in a 
dream world of the past. The frustrations of contemporary society, the poverty 
and ignorance of modern Portugal seem of little import in a world where Prince 
Henry and the great figures of Portugal's golden age still breathe. Like an old man 
reliving in his memory his glorious youth, Portugal still thinks in 16th-century 
terms. Great Britain and France have long since renounced their claims of sov- 
ereignty in India, but Portugal would regard it as treason to Henry, to Vasco de 
Gama, and to the great Albuquerque if it abandoned one jot or tittle of its imperial 
rights. Perhaps the recollections of past greatness will provide Portugal with a 
psychological defense against the slings and arrows of the present world, out of joint 
as itis. Perhaps some international cataclysm will provoke in Portugal a revulsion 
similar to the Spanish Generation of 1898. Should this happen, the legend of the 
Virgin of Fatima, which likewise bolsters the illusions of the Portuguese that they 
were and are destined to play a signal role in the history of humanity, may be dis- 
solved in the cold gray dawn of a harshly realistic assessment of the modern world. 





Fidel Castro and Mexico's Revolutionary Tradition. Under President Miguel 
Alem4n, Mexico was patently transformed into a country after the U.S. image, in 
which business and the profit motive became dominant forces. At the same time, 
in a rather empty gesture of respect for the revolutionary tradition of Mexico, poli- 
ticians continued to talk as though they were carrying on a permanent revolution. 
This make-believe was suddenly shaken by the hard reality of the Cuban Revolution. 
Mexican politicians were confronted with the simple question: Did they believe in 
revolution or didn't they? The Mexican pro-capitalist newspapers, such as Excelsior, 
made it clear that in fact they abhorred revolution. However, wide sectors of the 
Mexican population were seduced by the word "Revolution," which to them had be- 
come almost sacred. Against this background we should judge the speeches of 
Deputy Emilio SAnchez Piedras, who almost single handedly endangered the entente 
cordiale which existed between American capitalists and Mexican politicians. De- 
spite all protestations to the contrary, this entente has favored primarily the 
Mexican-American "oligarchy."" This has been proved beyond a doubt in economic 
analyses. We may proclaim that the Mexicans are Communists like the Cubans if 
they do not favor the production of large and expensive cars which the country does 
not need. The social similarity between the Cuban Revolution and Mexico's sus- 
pended revolution is compounded by the peculiar relations deriving from the juxta- 
position of the Colossus of the North and a comparatively weak Latin American re- 
public. The rest of Latin America views with intense interest the relations between 
the United States and its nearest Latin American neighbors. Regardless of how they 
may feel about Fidel Castro, they believe that a U.S. attack on one would be an at- 
tack on all. 





Tweedledum and Tweedledee. It has been said that in the U.S. presidential 
campaign we have a choice between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. In Brazil there 
was the additional complication that it was hard to tell which was Tweedledum and 
which was Tweedledee. In Brazil as in the United States, both candidates tried to 
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be all things to all men, but whereas in the United States both candidates endeav- 
ored to appear respectably conservative and anti-Communist, in Brazil both can- 
didates sought to prove that they were sympathetic toward the left and toward Fidel 
Castro, and that they favored resuming relations with the Soviet Union and with Red 
China. The real question was how the candidates would behave if they were elected 
to the Presidency. Both seemed to be fundamentally conservative and to be using 
leftist supporters simply in order to get votes. The likelihood was that their policy 
once in power would be determined by the pressures of international relations. 

Like the Frondizi government in Argentina, the Paz Estenssoro government in Bo- 
livia, and indeed the Mexican government itself, the next Brazilian President 

would probably be compelled to align himself quietly with the only source of help 

of all kinds: the United States. At the same time, he might well have to put ona 
show of chauvinism to appease his more narrow-minded supporters. There was 
always the danger that he would be labeled indelibly an entreguista: one who 

turns over his country's resources to foreign capitalists. For reasons which 

have not been well explained, the Brazilian Communists came out for Marshal Lott. 
They obviously regarded him as the lesser of two evils. * 


Is a Dictator a Dictator? The San José de Costa Rica meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held under the auspices of the Organization of American States showed 
beyond a doubt the emotional dichotomy which divides the Americas, despite our 
protestations of Pan American solidarity. The U.S. attempt to get Fidel Castro, 
however diplomatically phrased, did not arouse any enthusiasm in Latin America. 
The Venezuelan Foreign Minister, Ignacio Luis Arcaya, refused to sign the docu- 
ment, as did Peruvian Foreign Minister RaGl Porras Barrenechea, whose govern- 
ment had initiated the censure of Castro as a demonstration of the addiction of the 
regime of Prime Minister Pedro Beltr4n to the policy of the United States. The 
Mexican Foreign Minister, Manuel Tello, explained that the anti-Cuban declaration 
was not really anti-Cuban. As a quid pro quo for the condemnation of Fidel Castro, 
the United States signed the declaration condemning the dictatorship of Generalissimo 
Trujillo. The spectacle of the governments of Nicaragua and Paraguay joining in 
this condemnation of dictatorship moved Latin American observers to derision. The 
subsequent behavior of the United States toward the Dominican Republic made it clear 
that the United States did not mean business when it condemned Trujillo. The whole 
performance aroused cynical comment, since Latin American governments which 
went along with the United States were clearly expecting the pay-off to come at the 
Bogot4 conference on Latin American development. The inter-American system 
has been largely discredited because the motives of most of the countries concerned 
are less than honest, and we are learning that even in Latin America you can't fool 
all the people all the time. 





Ronald Hilton 
Editor 





*The Communist leader, Luiz Carlos Prestes, will undoubtedly regret having 
written Por que os comunistas opésian Lott e Jango (Rio de Janeiro: Editorial 
Vit6ria, "Colegio Documentos Politicos," 1960, pp. 46). 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 
Arrests in San Sebasti4n. During the summer vacation of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco at San Sebastian, the number of secret policemen on duty was 


increased in order to keep a close watch on any underground activities. The New 
York Times reported that at least three Basque nationalists were detained for 








questioning because of clandestine distribution of leaflets attacking the Spanish re- 
gime. During his stay in San Sebastifn, Franco inaugurated a new conduit for the 
city's water supply. He also dedicated the provincial hospital of Guipizcoa and the 
Dom Bosco industrial training center, the latter having facilities for 760 students. 


Note Protesting Castro's Accusations. Ina note presented to the Cuban 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Spanish Government protested against the "slander" 
directed against Spain and Franco in a speech given by Fidel Castro before the mem- 
bers of Cuban sugar cooperatives on August 11. Castro considered the Spanish 
Catholic Church and the Spanish priests resident in the United States and Cuba (500 
of Cuba's 800 priests are reportedly Spanish) responsible for his recent difficulties 
with the Cuban church hierarchy (see CUBA). The Spanish Government's note said 
that Spain had always maintained an attitude of special friendship for the people of 
Cuba and a policy of noninterference in the internal affairs of other nations. 





Apprehension over Colonies. As the independence movement spread over all 
of Africa (according to Newsweek, 75 million of the African people had achieved 
self-government by 1959, 160 million by 1960, and soon there would be 195 mil- 
lion), the Spanish Government, fearing the pressure of nationalist groups, began 
preparing to meet emergencies in its African territories of Ifni, Spanish Sahara 
(or Rfo de Oro), Spanish Guinea (or Rfo Muni), and the island of Fernando Po. An 
earlier protective move had raised the status of the territories to constitutional 
equality with the Spanish provinces. The importance of Spanish Guinea and Fer- 
nando Po lay in their agricultural wealth (Spanish Guinea provides Spain with most 
of its timber and coffee), and, according to the British magazine Africa, Ifni and 
the Spanish Sahara were especially important because of their presumed oil poten- 
tial and their strategic value in global defense plans. 





In the search for oil in the Sahara, the Spanish territories had been mapped 
and explorations begun. Several U.S. companies were committed by contract with 
Spain to spend at least $200 million in the next six years exploring for oil. The 
Wall Street Journal reported that the Spanish Government had granted the Tide- 
water Oil Company and the Standard Oil Company (Ohio) exploration licenses for 
nearly 5.5 million acres of the Spanish Sahara, stretching from Algeria southwest- 
ward to the Atlantic Ocean. It was reportedly doubtful whether any wells would be 
drilled before 1962, although a sum of $8 million was expected to be spent during 
the first 30 months of exploration. The two U.S. companies already had permits 
to explore some 200,000 acres in the southwest of Spain. Gulf Oil Company and 
its independent Spanish partner Compafifa Espafiola de Petréleos, S.A. (CEPSA) 
were also granted four new tracts with an area of 3,391 square miles in the Span- 
ish Sahara. In order to get these rights, the Gulf Oil Company reportedly revised 
the original bids it had made in 1959 and offered exploration guarantees well above 
the minimum required by the law. 





March Toward Economic Maturity. The Exchange Committee of the Organ- 
ization of European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) met in Paris to evaluate the 
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progress of the Spanish stabilization program which had begun in June 1959 (HAR, 
XII: 305). After an analysis of the report presented by the Spanish delegation, the 
committee congratulated the Spanish Government on the success of its stabiliza- 
tion program. The newspaper ABC of Madrid reported that total Spanish re- 
serves at the end of July 1959 had been $22 million, while at the end of July 1960 
they were $442 million. This achievement was partly due to the devaluation of the 
peseta in 1959 to 60 pesetas to the dollar and to the abolition of the previous sys- 
tem of multiple exchange rates. 


At the opening ceremony of the 11th Bilbao Trade Fair, Minister of Com- 
merce Alberto Ullastres said that Spain was now entering the second stage of its 
stabilization program or "march toward economic maturity."" He added that the 
success of the program had meant Spanish integration into the world economy. As 
a result of this success, Spain was able to pay in full the increase of its quota as 
a member of the International Monetary Fund. In September 1959 when the quotas 
were increased, it had been expected that Spain would pay its $50 million incre- 
ment (from $100 million to $150 million) in five annual payments. 


Loans. The Export-Import Bank granted an $8.5 million loan to Térmicas 
Asturianas for the construction of a thermoelectric generating station. The com- 
pany, an association of three privately-owned electric utilities in northern Spain 
(Electra de Viesgo, Hidroeléctrica del Cant4brico, and Compafifa Eléctrica de 
Langreo), ordered a 62,500-kw. turbine generator for its Mieres power plant at 
Oviedo from Westinghouse Electric International Company. José Ignacio Cangas, 
chairman and representative of the association, stated that the steam plant would 
utilize low-grade coal supplies as fuel, since water was undependable in the area 
as a source of electric power. The Mieres power plant is only ten miles from its 
coal source. 


The Export-Import Bank also authorized a loan of $5.5 million to Altos Hor- 
nos de Vizcaya, the largest private steel producer in Spain, and Sociedad Anénima 
Basconia to help finance the purchase in the United States of steel mill equipment 
(electrolytic tinning line and 48-inch cold-steel reducing mill) for the installation 
of facilities at Basauri, near Bilbao. The repayment of the credit was scheduled 
over a period of ten years. 


PORTUGAL 


Prince Henry Celebrations End; Brazil-Portugal Treaty. The celebrations 
held in honor of Prince Henry the Navigator reached a spectacular climax during 
the first week in August. Parading through Lisbon in full regalia were four thou- 
sand sailors from sixteen nations. A fleet of over fifty Portuguese ships was 
joined by vessels from other nations. All were decked out in holiday trim to form 
a dazzling regatta from Lisbon on the Tagus River to the southern promontory of 
Sagres, where Prince Henry had his school. Of the many gifts received in honor 
of the Prince, the most valuable was a compass-rose, the largest in the world, 
presented by the Union of South Africa. The rose, an articulate tribute not only 
to the Navigator but also to present-day colonialism, was placed at the foot of a 
new monument, "The Discoveries," located in the Tower of Belem, at the mouth 
of the Tagus, the traditional point of departure for overseas voyages. 





Press coverage of the events was extensive in Portugal, the Portuguese Af- 
rican provinces, and Brazil. According to official Portuguese reports, the cele- 
brations were also well covered by European and South American news organs. 
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The U.S. press was not represented, however, nor had the United States recog- 
nized the occasion diplomatically. The oversight was vigorously criticized by the 
Portuguese-language newspaper Didrio de Notfcias, which is published in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and is supported by the Portuguese Government propa- 
ganda organization Associag&o Nacional de Imprensa (ANI). Diario de Notfcias 
asserted, perhaps too vehemently, that with Portuguese-U.S. relations at an all- 
time high as a result of President Eisenhower's recent visit, the neglect of so sig- 
nificant a celebration in an allied nation might be regarded as deliberately insulting 
by the enemies of NATO. It seemed likely that the United States had chosen its un- 
congratulatory course so as not to alienate the emerging African nations by appear- 
ing to support Portuguese colonialism. 








The most important guest and the only chief of state to attend the festivities 
was President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil, who was welcomed with what he 
described as "overwhelming warmth." He and Prime Minister Ant6nio de Oli- 
veira Salazar exchanged expressions of extreme mutual regard, and in their 
speeches and press releases they emphasized the inevitability of an intimate Luso- 
Brazilian relationship because of the common heritage shared by the two countries. 
The most poetic description of this bond was offered by Kubitschek, who said that 
Portugal and Brazil were "united by the sea of Infante Henrique." 


As a culmination of the many ceremonies in connection with the commemo- 
rative proceedings, a treaty of friendship and understanding was signed between 
Portugal and Brazil. The treaty strengthened that of 1952 by adding six new arti- 
cles covering double nationality (common identity cards, passports, and visas), 
agreements on diplomatic and consular representation, tourist regulations, com- 
mon legal procedures, and economic cooperation. Many Brazilian liberals and 
Portuguese exiles in Brazil opposed the treaty. Portugal Livre, published in Sfo 
Paulo by exiled oppositionists, condemned as traitorous Kubitschek's alignment 
with the Salazar dictatorship. It claimed that the articles contained in the treaty 
were heavily loaded in favor of Portugal, and it objected most strongly to the ex- 
tradition clause, which, it said, violated the constitution of Brazil. It was specu- 
lated that Portugal was seeking a means to end Brazil's granting of asylum to 
Portuguese political exiles, the best known of whom was ex-General Humberto 
Delgado. 





The most influential critic of President Kubitschek's agreement with the 
Salazar government was the former Brazilian Ambassador to Portugal, Alvaro 
Lins, who had been responsible for granting Delgado asylum in 1959 (HAR, XII: 
6-7). Lins returned the Grand Cross of the Order of Christ to the Portuguese Em- 
bassy in Brazil, explaining that it no longer conveyed honor but reflected discredit 
upon its wearer because of the ideology of the government which had presented it. 
Accounting for his break with Kubitschek, Lins defended the propriety of his action 
in granting Delgado asylum. He said that he and his family had suffered abuse be- 
cause of it and that he had expected Brazil to demand an apology. Kubitschek had 
made no such demand then, and, now that he had given his sanction to an anti- 
democratic regime, compromising both himself and Brazil, Lins contended that a 
final break between them was imperative. 


The Overseas Territories and Worid Opinion. Paulo Cunha, former Portu- 
guese Foreign Minister, and José Freire de Andrade, director of the Casa de 
Portugal in New York City, both issued statements in August indicating their belief 
that Angola and Mozambique would not be affected by the recent independence move- 
ments in Africa. Their arguments were identical with those of the Portuguese Gov- 
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ernment: Angola, Mozambique, and the territories in India were not colonies but 
provinces, and white and black citizens of Portuguese provinces were entitled to 
"equal" privileges. For this reason, the government insisted that trouble was un- 
likely and reported little unrest. Nevertheless, major precautionary measures 
were being taken, troops continued to pour into Angola and Mozambique, and it was 
announced that the police and judicial systems of both provinces would be reorgan- 
ized and strengthened. 


Despite official Portuguese insistence that its so-called "assimilado" sys- 
tem, by which Negroes have supposedly been educated and slowly "assimilated" 
into the Portuguese regime, was efficient and beneficent, reports from foreign 
sources such as the Manchester Guardian, the Christian Science Monitor, and 
the New York Times continued to punch holes in the argument. Western liberal 
commentators were highly critical of the forced labor laws foisted on the native 
Negro population in the provinces and were becoming increasingly aware of gov- 
ernmental censorship and repressive activity. In a French newspaper in Dakar, 

a Catholic seminarian deplored the fate of the downtrodden Africans in Angola. 

The aforementioned Didrio de Notfcias, which generally does not criticize the 
Salazar regime, declared its lack of sympathy with the Portuguese policy in Af- 
rica, remarking that the Portuguese Government's backward educational system 

in Africa was shockingly exposed by comparing the lack of progress in government- 
sponsored Catholic institutions and the achievements of the Protestant missions, 
whose efforts had been outstandingly more successful, despite government hostility. 














In India, Prime Minister Nehru pursued his attacks on Portugal's overseas 
policy. Responding to questions in the Indian Congress, he said plainly that he 
intended to take over Portugal's Indian enclaves "as soon as possible." The de- 
cision of the Hague Court, which he had refused to accept as final (HAR, XIII: 265), 
was interpreted by Nehru as one which made Dadr4 and Nagar Aveli "free territo- 
ries, "' inasmuch as the Indian Government had been granted control of travel and 
communication privileges for them. "Enslaved, bound, . . . between India and the 
sea," they could not choose but to be incorporated with India, he said, and promised 
action "at the first favorable moment." 


Portugal continued to respond to rumors of alarms in its Indian and African 
territories by asserting that all dissension could be attributed to Communist agita- 
tion. All oppositionist movements in Angola were labeled "Red," and while at 
least one of the few independence organizations--the Movimento Popular de Liber- 
tagao de Angola (MPLA)--apparently did not fit this description, there might be 
legitimate reason to include the Frente Revolucion4rio Africano para a Indepen- 
déncia Nacional das Colénias Portuguesas (FRAIN) in the category because its 
leader, Jaime Guilmore, was a know Communist Party member of long standing. 
His brother, Catholic leader of Luanda Province in Angola, had recently been re- 
ported arrested for smuggling anti-government material across the borders. 


The trial of the first seven so-called FRAIN defendants, who had openly at- 
tended the anti-colonial Tunis Conference during the summer (HAR, XIII: 434), 
was given considerable publicity. The International Commission of Jurists again 
accused the Portuguese Government of being unjust when Anténio Alberto Saboia 
Lima, a Brazilian attorney, was denied permission to attend the trials as an ob- 
server. While the first seven defendants in Luanda were being given severe sen- 
tences, repercussions of the military trial concerned with the "Revolution of 
March 11" appeared. The Manchester Guardian, summing up its commentary on 
the proceedings, noted the conspicuous absence of two prominent witnesses impli- 
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cated by defense counsel: former President Craveiro Lopes, and the present De- 
fense Minister, General JGlio Botelho Moniz. According to the Guardian, it would 
have been against the government's interests to make it known that opposition re- 
sided in the breasts of such dignitaries as these. 


Industrial Expansion in the Provinces. Pérto Santo airport, in the Madeira 
group of islands, was inaugurated in August. There were to be two weekly flights 
between Lisbon and the airport beginning on August 31. The flights would take two 
hours. Travelers wishing to go to Madeira proper would be taken there by special 
ferry service. 





In Angola, Alumfnio Portugués hoped, with the help of a French firm, Pe- 
chiney, to complete a large plant in the Dondo district by 1962. Power was to 
come from the Cambambe dam, which was nearing completion. Angola expected 
to have its own paper mill by late 1960 or 1961 at Vilha Mariano Machado on the 
Benguela River. Though construction of the mill had been aided by foreign inves- 
tors, its largest shareholders were Portuguese. Portugal and Pakistan renewed 
their trade agreement in August, allowing reciprocal trade to go on between Goa 
and Pakistan as usual. Finally, African coffee growers decided to federate and 
planned to meet soon, either in Lisbon or Paris. The consolidation of the coffee 
market would place Angola and Mozambique in a more effective bargaining position 
in the international "kafé klatsch." 


Gulbenkian Gifts; Death of Jaime Cortesio. The Gulbenkian Foundation an- 
nounced that during the first half of 1960 it had distributed over $1.5 million in 
grants to the arts, education, cultural studies, and science. To honor its bene- 
factor, Portugal named one of Lisbon's avenues the "Avenida Calouste Gulbenkian." 
Gulbenkian, the world's first oil multimillionaire, was born in Armenia of Turkish 
parents and left a fortune of $150 million when he died, most of which went to the 
foundation which bears his name and is administered in Lisbon, where he lived the 
last years of his life. * 





Jaime Cortesfo, famed historian and president of the Sociedade Portuguesa 
de Escritores (for which he had obtained many Gulbenkian grants), died in Lisbon 
at the age of 76. An uncompromising scholar and fervent democrat, he left Portu- 
gal in 1927 and lived in exile, mostly in Brazil, until his return in 1952. His lit- 
erary works included poetry and plays, but his most important contributions to 
Portuguese letters were his historical studies of Portugal and Brazil, the best 
known of which was Os Descobrimentos Portugueses. Beloved and honored, 
Cortesfo was greatly mourned at death as one of the most distinguished scholars 
of the Luso- Brazilian world. 





MEXICO 


Government Reaction to Demonstrations. The trouble President Adolfo 
Lépez Mateos had been having in maintaining the political stability necessary to 
implement his program of "revolution, industrial development, and prosperity" 
continued into August. After disorderly demonstrations by student groups in July 








* 
See Ralph Hewins, Mr. Five Per Cent (New York: Rinehart, 1958), re- 
viewed in HAR, XI: 703. 
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(HAR, XIII: 436), he had quietly passed the word to student leaders that further 
unruly displays were forbidden. He warned that the leaders of such movements 
would be arrested and their organizations held responsible for any damages sus- 
tained. Attorney General Rom4n Lugo asserted that “our citizens have the right 
to any opinions and expressions they wish, so long as they respect the rights of 
others. This government will maintain order and will not permit one single act 
against law and social peace." 


Disturbances began anew on August 4 reportedly because leaders of the 
ninth section of the Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educaci6n (SNTE) 
and of the Movimiento Revolucionario del Magisterio (MRM), both teachers' 
unions, had been incited to action by Ot6n Salazar and Gabriel and Encarnaci6n 
Pérez Rivero, who had clashed with authorities earlier. Students from primary 
schools and the Polytechnic Institute, as well as teachers and parents, joined 
students from the National School for Teachers in a march through the area near 
the school. Police quickly dispersed the demonstrators. 


On August 9 demonstrations and riots occurred in the area around Mexico 
City's main plaza, the Z6écalo. Among the agitators rounded up by the police for 
questioning was the famous Mexican artist David Alfaro Siqueiros, who had been 
secretary general of Mexico's Communist Party since May. Officials said that 
Siqueiros was not under arrest but was being held for questioning about his activ- 
ities. Attorney EleA4zar Garcfa Rodrfguez formulated 120 questions to submit to 
Siqueiros. According to the conservative newspaper Excelsior, Siqueiros con- 
fessed that he had conspired against the Mexican Government and its institutions 
and said he was still in sympathy with Communist principles. Siqueiros was still 
in jail at the end of August. Lépez Mateos was determined to keep the Communists 
under control, especially during September when many foreign dignitaries would 
be in Mexico to honor the 150th anniversary of Mexico's independence. Riots con- 
tinued at the National University. Students tried to pull down a statue of their old 
enemy, former President Miguel Alem4n, located near the university library, in 
protest against the jailing of Siqueiros and others. A second attempt was made in 
the early hours of August 14 when the statue was partially destroyed by dynamiters. 


In an attempt to consolidate national support for President L6épez Mateos, 
Alfonso Corona del Rosal, president of the official party Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional (PRI), urged the people to attend a meeting on the morning of Sunday, 
August 28, in the Plaza de la Constituci6n to pledge support for their President. 
Favorable responses came immediately from labor groups, political parties, and 
much of the general public. The President spoke to an estimated half million per- 
sons at the meeting, asserting that the program of the Mexican Revolution offered 
the solution to their needs, the fulfillment of their aspirations, and the guidance 
of their progress. He further stated that the Mexican Revolution had ceased to be 
belligerent, as the word "revolution" implies. Corona del Rosal said tersely, 
"No one is blocked from thinking or professing the political, economic, and re- 
ligious doctrines he wants. The only limitations are those imposed by the high 
interests of the country." Lawbreakers, he warned, were to be prosecuted to the 
fullest. 


Labor Activities. By presidential decree, certain temporary workers in 
Mexico became entitled to social security benefits. The order covered about a 
half million workers in the Federal District alone, plus all personnel throughout 
the republic "working 12 consecutive days or more or 30 days intermittently dur- 
ing a two-month period." All such persons were to be registered with the Social 
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Security Institute by their employers within a five-day period from the date of 
hiring. 


U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell joined the Mexican Government 
in refusing to allow Mexican nationals to work in peach orchards picketed by U.S. 
agricultural workers near Gridley, California. The growers protested the ruling, 
contending that the strikes were not legitimate labor disputes because the union 
organizations had made demands and then set up pickets when the growers refused 
to negotiate. Mitchell and a spokesman for the Mexican Government, however, 
were adhering to resolutions adopted in May at the sixth international conference 
of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee (HAR, XIII: 297). 


Disturbances in the Mexican Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo. On July 30, some 
28 persons tried to gain asylum in the Mexican Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. 
Armed with knives, clubs and stones, they rushed up the steps leading to the em- 
bassy, broke the glass of the front door, and hurled insults at Mexican Chargé 
d'Affaires José Rojas, who refused to grant them entrance. Rojas was aided in 
repelling the intruders by 33 political refugees enjoying protection in the embassy. 
During the fight, Mexican first secretary Fernando Ibarra received a slight cut. 
The head of the Dominican national police, Braulio Alvarez SAnchez, said the in- 
cident was the result of a foreign-inspired plot planned to blacken the reputation of 
the Dominican Government on the eve of the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the Organization of American States (OAS) in San José, Costa Rica (see INTER- 
NATIONAL). Alvarez SAnchez' offer of police protection for the Mexican Embassy 
was declined. In Mexico City, Foreign Minister Manuel Tello said that he con- 
sidered the incident of minor importance, but it further alienated Mexican public 
opinion against the Trujillo dictatorship. 





Khrushchev Visit. In line with the government's policy of restraining polit- 
ical displays during the approaching independence festivities, Mexico turned aside 
Soviet First Deputy Premier Nikita Khrushchev's bid to represent Russia at the 
celebrations. Since Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan was a guest in Mexico 
in 1959, the Mexican Foreign Office pointed out it would not be proper for another 
top Soviet official to pay a visit until the Mexican President had had a chance to re- 
turn Mikoyan's call. Of course, the Foreign Office stated, if Khrushchev wanted 
to come with the rank of ambassador, he would be welcome to take his place with 
the other foreign delegates. No reply was received from Moscow. 





Sugar, Cotton Production, Textile Industry. During the first eight months 
of 1960, the sugar industry advanced from tenth to third place among Mexican ex- 
ports. For years the first and second places in foreign exports had been held by 
cotton and coffee respectively, with cattle in third place. When the U.S. Govern- 
ment cut the Cuban sugar quota 700,000 tons in July (HAR, XIII: 378), Mexico was 
allowed to market 250,540 additional tons in the United States to meet the needs of 
U.S. refineries for August and September. In August another allotment of 34,188 
tons was awarded, increasing the total to 284,728 tons. Mexico had also received 
an increase in its quota from the International Sugar Council of 5,193 metric tons, 
bringing the yearly allotment from this source to 91,934 metric tons. * 





Cotton production rose from 1.6 million bales in 1959 to an estimated 2.2 
million bales in 1960. Mexico's 34.6 million population had been using only about 





*The International Sugar Council regulates the world market for sugar; the 
United States, however, operates independently under a different price system. 
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400,000 bales annually. This low consumption was due in part to the limited pur- 
chasing power of two-thirds of the population and to soaring cotton prices caused 
by increased expenses in all phases of cotton production. The high cotton prices 
had in turn plagued the textile mill owners, preventing their making sufficient 
profit to enable them to modernize machinery and techniques. Mill management 
also complained about the unreasonable demands made by the textile union officials. 
The cotton producers’ union sought the cooperation of the textile workers' union in 
a plan whereby the price of cotton goods to the consumer might be lowered. It also 
presented a plan to President Lépez Mateos for the creation of a cotton bank to en- 
able the cotton industry to work without foreign financing. U.S. companies that had 
been supplying credit had become increasingly reluctant to grant crop loans. If the 
plan should succeed, the cotton growers could finance themselves after a five-year 
period. 


Petréleos Mexicanos. Pascual Gutiérrez Rold4n, director of the national 
petroleum enterprise Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), issued a press statement 
outlining advances during the 1959-60 fiscal year. He pointed out that there were 
currently five companies manufacturing oil equipment in Mexico, whereas just a 
year earlier there had been none. He explained his procedure in awarding drill- 
ing contracts and said that by the end of 1960 Mexico would be producing 320,000 
bbls. per day as compared to 308,000 bbls. per day in August. Gutiérrez Roldan 
also announced that Idalio Sardenberg, director general of the national petroleum 
industry of Brazil PetrobrAs, was interested in negotiating an agreement to im- 
port Mexican oil. He claimed that French interests had invited PEMEX to join 
them in developing oil in the Sahara. He expressed satisfaction with the progress 
of PEMEX, his personnel, and the organization's governing council, which included 
the Ministers of the Treasury and Public Credit, Industry and Commerce, Govern- 
ment Properties, and Foreign Affairs. 





National Economy Stable. The Export-Import Bank renewed for one year, 
beginning on September 1, 1960, the unused balance ($90 million) of a credit of 
$100 million established in 1959 for Nacional Financiera, Mexico's development 
bank (HAR, XII: 438). The credit would help in financing the import of U.S. capital 
goods for the private sector of the economy. 





The Export-Import Bank also granted two additional credits in August, total- 
ing 156.25 million pesos ($12.5 million). A $7 million credit was extended to the 
national railway system Ferrocarriles Nacionales de México to buy freight cars, 
which are not produced locally. The second credit of $5.5 million was to be used 
for dredges to improve the ports of Frontera on the Gulf of Mexico and Topolo- 
bampo on the Pacific. 


Tourism. The speech of Deputy Emilio SAnchez Piedras before the Mexican 
Congress on July 7 in which he advocated "solidarity" with Cuba and condemned 
the U.S. economic reprisals against Cuba, the "extreme left" declaration of 
Lépez Mateos, and student demonstrations in downtown Mexico City (HAR, XIII: 
436) caused the cancellation of hundreds of tourist reservations and the suspension 
of many plans for new investments in Mexico. The year 1959 had seen 749, 400 
tourists enter Mexico. To help offset the downtrend in 1960 and the consequent 
loss of millions of tourist dollars, the Comité Norteamericano pro México, com- 
posed of U.S. businessmen living and working in Mexico, sent 225,000 letters to 
businessmen, chambers of commerce, and tourist agencies in the United States 
minimizing the effect of the speeches and discounting the meaning of the student 
demonstrations. 
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The Mexican Association of Travel Agents immediately endorsed the action 
of the U.S. businessmen and called upon its member organizations to use every 
appeal to encourage U.S. tourist travel. A National Association of Trips and Ex- 
cursions, headed by Rubén Ruiz Alc4ntara, was organized to encourage Mexicans 
to travel within their own country. This organization would designate prime tour- 
ist areas and devise a plan for a periodic check of tourist facilities. A committee 
to consider improvements in tourist accommodations was also formed by the fede- 
ral government's Department of Tourism. The committee reported that in the 
designated tourist areas the Mexican Government should provide an adequate net- 
work of communications; indispensable services such as pure water, sufficient 
electric energy, proper drainage, and sewerage facilities; long-term credit ata 
reasonable rate of interest for individuals wishing to invest in the selected zones; 
and certain temporary tax advantages to those wishing to invest in tourist facilities. 


Mexican-Japanese Trade. Tokyo Shibaura Electric Company (TOSHIBA) of 
Japan and Industrias Unidas of Mexico concluded a 10-year licensing agreement for 
the manufacture of "integrating-type" or watt-hour meters in Mexico. The Mexican 
company would pay TOSHIBA $28,000 a year in royalties. Mexico's Comisién Fede- 
ral de Electricidad had recently bought two 50,000 h.p. turbines from TOSHIBA. It 
appeared that Minister of Commerce Rail Salinas Lozano's official visit to Japan in 
May (HAR, XIII: 319) was producing results. 





Export Duties Reduced; New Shipping Company Formed. In an effort to 
stimulate export sales, the Mexican Government announced that export duties and 
special taxes had been eliminated or sharply reduced on a long list of chemicals, 
drugs, and allied products. Information also came from Mexico that a group of 
Mexican bankers and industrialists had purchased major interests in the Mexican 
Line. They had in addition purchased four of the ships that had been serving the 
line's route but were owned by the Norwegian shipowners Tharald Brovig and 
Brothers. The new company was incorporated as Transportaci6n Marftima Mexi- 
cana and would serve the line's route between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Mexican Gulf ports, as well as between New Orleans, Houston, and Mexico. 
The new owners were to retain the same ships and agents at the various ports. 
Smith and Johnson of New York was to retain its interest in the line and would con- 
tinue to serve as general agents for its management 





CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 





Teachers' Strike Ends. During the first week of August, President Miguel 
Ydfgoras Fuentes, with his country under virtual martial law since mid-July be- 
cause of a wave of terrorist bombings, was an easy target for his leftist enemies. 
His problems multiplied when the nation's teachers resumed a strike they had be- 
gun in June but temporarily settled in July (HAR, XIII: 370, 440). Although many 
of their original demands had already been met in a further effort to appease the 
teachers and restore order, the President proposed legislation to Congress that 
would improve their working conditions. However, those teachers who had not 
returned to their classrooms by the end of the first week in August would be forced 
to forfeit their July wages and accused of having failed in their professional duties. 
Nevertheless, the striking teachers ignored the martial law restrictions, the threats, 
and the promised improvements and continued their walkout, closing down 50% of 
the country's public schools. Ydfgoras finally broke the strike with tear gas attacks, 
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although there were no reports of police brutality in the careful Guatemalan press, 
and no deaths occurred. The teachers did not win the pay raises they had asked 
for, but in an effort to close the issue peaceably Ydfgoras gave ground. Congress 
went into extra sessions to discuss the problem, and on August 10 the President 
and representatives of the teachers' union signed an agreement stating that no 
vindictive measures would be taken, that imprisoned teachers would be freed, that 
those suspended would be restored to their former jobs, and that salaries for the 
month of July would be paid to all teachers without discrimination. 


ICA Loan Requested. In April 1960 the Bank of Guatemala's monetary sta- 
bilization fund, which represents nearly all of the country's international monetary 
revenues, stood at the equivalent of $61.5 million, only slightly above the $60 mil- 
lion level recorded at the end of May 1959. The national budget for the 1960-61 
fiscal year stood at $102.4 million, 11% less than the 1959-60 budget. With the 
state of finances thus dangerously low and the sale of coffee at an all time low 
early in the summer (HAR, XIII: 370), the Guatemalan Government requested the 
International Cooperation Administration to consider a $3 million loan for the 
purpose of alleviating the serious economic problems of the country. 





Mineral Exploration Opened; Wheat Controls; Agricultural Production Up. 
Mineral exploration licenses were granted to the Hanna Coal and Ore Corporation 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The company was to look for nickel, cobalt, chrome, and 
iron in an area extending 90 square miles northeast of Lake Izabal in Petén Prov- 
ince. 





The government recently established a Wheat Import Control Office with 
authority to ensure the purchase of the entire wheat crop by local flour mills and 
to establish a new minimum price. To guarantee disposal of the entire crop, each 
mill was assigned a domestic wheat consumption quota. Mills would have to pur- 
chase their quotas of domestic wheat before allocations of imported wheat would 
be granted. The minimum price for home-grown wheat was set at 6 quetzales per 
100 net Spanish lbs. ($3.55 per bushel) during the period from November through 
March of each year. During the remaining months a surcharge would be added to 
this price for storage and interest costs. 


Sesame seed production increased 50% over the 1959-60 total of 1,529,000 
lbs. Cotton seed yields were slightly off the 1959-60 total of 56,039,000 lbs. 
Coffee and banana exports were up for the first time in months. 


EL SALVADOR 


State of Siege Decreed and Anti-Government Plot Revealed. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly declared a 30-day state of siege at the request of President José 
Marfa Lemus. The government later announced that it had smashed a "Commu- 
nist plot to usurp power and destroy the Republic." This action culminated a series 
of anti-government demonstrations and events throughout the month. Early in 
August, Roberto Carfas, lawyer and head of the Partido Revolucionario de Abril 
y Mayo (PRAM), which had formerly received setbacks from the authorities (HAR, 
XIII: 301-2, 371), was arrested and accused of subversive acts and threats against 
President Lemus. Carfas was released after no evidence was found connecting 
him with anonymous telephone calls threatening the President. Shortly after his 
release, La Prensa Grafica, an anti-Castro daily newspaper, was stormed by a 
throng of several thousand persons, among whom were members of the PRAM. 
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According to La Prensa Grafica, the assault was directed at the workers and 
staff members as well as to protest the El Salvador attitude at the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers of the Organization of American States (OAS) in Costa Rica 
and to express approval of the Cuban Revolution. La Prensa Grffica had pub- 
lished a series of editorials denouncing the government of Fidel Castro and had 
also written against PRAM, classifying it as an affiliate of the Communist Party. 
Following the demonstration at the newspaper office, where damage was limited 
to the door and windows of the building, about 300 demonstrators marched to the 
U.S. Embassy chanting "Cuba, sf! Yanquis, no!" There was no property dam- 
age. The Legislative Assembly was moved to act after La Prensa Grafica com- 
plained that authorities had failed to protect its plant from the mob. The Inter- 
American Press Association also requested the prompt action of the President to 
ensure the existence of a free press. The Legislative Assembly unanimously ap- 
proved a law giving authorities broad powers to prevent subversive gatherings or 
any meetings which lead to public disturbances. However, such disturbances con- 
tinued, including a strike at the University and demonstrations at the funeral of a 
University Library employee killed in a riot at the University earlier. After the 
state of siege had been decreed, a government communiqué reported the breaking 
up of riots that were to have led to an assault on the Fifth Regiment Barracks in 
Santa Ana. Similar assaults had been planned for garrisons at Ahuachap4n and 
Sonsonate. The communiqué blamed "agitators in the pay of Sino-Soviet interven- 
tionism,"™ and students were called "gullible tools of the Communists." 











Sugar Sales to the United States. Antonio Peralta Salazar, representative of 
the sugar cooperative of El Salvador, announced the sale of 6,000 tons of sugar to 
the United States, the first in many years. Although Salazar made it clear that the 
sale created no precedent, Salvadorean sugar circles expressed confidence that the 
United States would fix an annual sugar quota for El Salvador. A U.S. sugar quota 
would be a boon to the entire Salvadorean industry and further limit sympathy toward 
Castro's Cuba. 





Public Projects Planned. President Lemus stated that a number of govern- 
ment-sponsored projects would substantially alleviate the current unemployment 
problem. He cited plans involving the hydroelectric plant on the Guajoyo River 
(HAR, XIII: 441), a general hospital and office buildings in San Salvador, and road 
construction leading into the new coastal highway, all of which would provide many 
jobs. 





Trade Treaty with Austria. Commercial treaties were signed with Austria 
by El Salvador and Guatemala to provide for the adoption of measures to develop 
and increase trade between the countries. Coffee produced in El Salvador and 
Guatemala was to be imported without restriction into Austria. 





HONDURAS 


Labor Activities. Minister of Labor Oscar A. Flores proposed an inter- 
American conference of Labor Ministers to establish uniformity among the labor 
laws of the various countries. Other problems related to the necessity of "unify- 
ing economic and social conditions" and to labor itself would also be discussed at 
the meeting. The proposal had the wholehearted support of the Organizaci6n Re- 
gional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT). 
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The Sindicato de Trabajadores de la Tela Railroad Company, the powerful 
ORIT banana workers' affiliate in Honduras, won its year-long court battle for a 
pay differential amounting to approximately $250,000, as stipulated in its collective 
contract. The conflict was submitted to the labor courts in July 1959 and had been 
fought all the way to the Supreme Court of Honduras (HAR, XII: 315). This was 
one of the few collective conflicts involving the United Fruit Company or its Hon- 
duran subsidiary, the Tela Railroad Company, ever submitted by the banana work- 
ers' union to the labor courts. Most conflicts for the last five years had been set- 
tled through an effective grievance procedure. 


The Federaci6n Sindical de Trabajadores Nortefios de Honduras purchased 
a radio station in the northern city of Tela, naming it "Radio Primero de Mayo." . 
Powerful enough to reach all areas in Honduras, including the banana plantations 
on the northern coast and the capital city of Tegucigalpa in the central region, it 
announced that its purpose was to "orient, educate, and inform." 


New U.S. Ambassador to Honduras. Charles Robert Burrows, a career for- 
eign service officer, was named American Ambassador to Honduras, replacing 
Robert Newbegin, who was transferred to Haiti. Burrows had spent most of his 
21-year career in inter-American affairs. 





Swan Islands Dispute Continued. At the Foreign Ministers meeting in San 
José, Costa Rica (see INTERNATIONAL), Honduran delegate Andrés Alvarado 
Puerto protested to Secretary of State Christian Herter over the U.S. "invasion" 
of the Swan Islands, calling it a flagrant violation of Honduran territorial sover- 
eignty (HAR, XIII: 441). Because of the dispute over the Swan Islands, a group of 
Honduran youths requested that the radio station La Voz de Honduras cease pre- 





senting news and commentary supplied by the American Embassy in Tegucigalpa. 
Gustavo Acosta Mejfa, director of the program "Diario Matutino," insisted that 
none of the news supplied by the United States Information Service (USIS) had in- 
jured Honduras' claim to the islands. 


Economic Position. According to the American Embassy in Tegucigalpa, 
economic conditions in Honduras in the second quarter of 1960 were poorer than 
in the same period of 1959. Business activity was only slightly slower, but price 
hikes on consumer goods were under consideration. Agricultural exports were 
below the 1959 level. Since expenditures outweighed revenues, the government's 
fiscal position had deteriorated rapidly and at the same time the public debt had 
increased. Because exports were down, the rate of accumulation of foreign ex- 
change was reduced. A renewal of capital flight had resulted from the impact of 
the Cuban situation on the local business and financial community and from general 
uneasiness over local conditions, particularly the pending social welfare legislation, 
which included agrarian reform and rent control. 





NICARAGUA 


Student Protests. Students who had barricaded themselves in the Universi- 
dad Aut6noma de Nicaragua in Leén on July 25 (HAR, XIII: 443) continued their 
protest against the National Guard's violation of human rights and the death of 
Julio Oscar Romero Lépez, who had been killed by guardsmen during a student 
uprising earlier in July. On August 1, after living on a diet of rice and beans for 
a week, the students evacuated the building, and a waiting crowd cheered them. 
Although National Guard Commander José Gustavo Guillén had promised to with- 
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draw his troops if the students would come out, some officers and enlisted men 
were seen stationed near the university, and it was reported that pictures of the 
students were taken with a camera camouflaged in a jeep. 


Silencing of Radio Stations Protested. Telegrams of protest against the 
Nicaraguan Government's August 19 banning of political discussions on radio pro- 
grams were sent to the Organization of American States (OAS) and to President 
Luis Somoza Debayle by Ratl Fontaine, president, and Manuel Caballero Ferreira, 
director, of the Asociacién Interamericana de Radiodifusi6n (AIR). All the broad- 
casting stations in Nicaragua had been seized by the government on July 26 and 
occupied by government troops for some twenty days. Later, General Anastasio 
("'Tachito") Somoza, Commander of the National Guard, withdrew the troops but 
called in the station owners, warning them that no political news was to be broad- 
cast. 





New Uprisings Against the Somozas; Political Prisoners Exchanged. On 
August 18 reliable sources reported that an invading force had crossed the Nica- 
raguan border from Honduras in a new attempt to overthrow President Somoza 
Debayle's government. Four members of the National Guard were reportedly 
killed in the skirmish, which took place about a hundred miles north of Managua. 
Those who were wounded were taken to Managua. 





Dr. Donaso Montealegre, a former member of the Nicaraguan medical corps, 
was thrown in jail and charged with inciting anti-government agitation. He declared 
that a lawyer would be of no use to him, since he would be held as long as the So- 
mozas wished. Cuba reportedly gave asylum to a group of Nicaraguan revolution- 
aries captured in Honduras early in June. 


A Guatemalan government airplane brought to Managua where they would 
remain as political exiles a group of Guatemalan opposition leaders, as well as 
Simén Delgado, a Nicaraguan citizen who was opposed to the Somoza regime. The 
Managua press denounced this "trafficking in human lives" as a violation of human- 
itarian principles and norms of justice. Delgado was held incommunicado for sev- 
eral weeks before being set free. Nicaraguan student Carlos Fonseca Amador, ac- 
cused of actively participating in the national protest against the July 23, 1959 
massacre of university students in Le6n (HAR, XII: 316), was exiled to Guatemala. 


Student Fellowships Cancelled. The Universidad Aut6noma de Nicaragua at 
Leén was notified by U.S. Ambassador Thomas E. Whelan of the cancellation of 
three fellowships which had been granted to professors of the Medical School for 
specialized study in Puerto Rico under the Point Four Program. The recipients 
had already been notified of their appointments. The old excuse of lack of funds 
was given by Ambassador Whelan, but this convinced no one, least of all the aca- 
demic council. It was suspected that the burning of the U.S. flag by students on 
July 14 was the principal cause of the cancellation. On August 18 the academic 
council sent a telegram to Somoza's La Noticia deploring the action of the stu- 
dents and requesting that it not be taken as an expression of ill will toward the 
United States but as an irresponsible and impetuous act. 





Four fellowships were granted by the University of Moscow to Nicaraguan 
students in law, medicine, economy, and journalism. The students were to re- 
ceive free travel to Russia. They were to attend classes in the new "Friendship 
University" conducted in Spanish. Courses would also be given in the Russian 
language. It was not known whether the government would permit the students to 
take the fellowships. 
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National Economy in Slump. The Nicaraguan economy remained in a slump, 
but favorable prospects for the coffee and cotton crops and the increase in Nica- 
raguan boneless beef shipments to the United States brightened the outlook some- 
what. A coffee crop of 60.8 million lbs. in 1960-61 was virtually assured, as 
compared with a total of 50.5 million lbs. in 1959-60. A new soluble coffee plant 
was to begin production before the end of the year. The plant would eventually 
have an annual capacity of 12.2 million lbs., although production during the re- 
mainder of 1960 probably would not exceed 5 million lbs. If powdered coffee 
should remain outside the quota assigned to Nicaragua under the International Cof- 
fee Agreement, coffee production would be stimulated. The cotton crop was ex- 
pected to increase by about 7,000 bales. Beef exports in the first five months of 
1960 totaled 4.1 million lbs. as against 5.8 million lbs. in all of 1959. 





Foreign exchange reserves for the second quarter were off from the com- 
parable period of 1959. Congress voted an austerity budget but approved a num- 
ber of development projects. The World Bank loan for the Tuma River dam 
(HAR, XIII: 444) was concluded, and the government began assembling the stuf 
for the project. Three thousand men were expected to be employed in the con- 
struction work. 


COSTA RICA 


Presidential Veto. The legislative session that had been convened in June 
to consider extraordinary budget requests for the remainder of 1960 recessed for 
the month of August after having approved all major items. President Mario 
Echandi, however, vetoed several pieces of legislation. He rejected the pro- 
posed contract for modernization of the national telecommunications system in 
spite of personal appeals by its chief proponent, former President José Figueres. 
The reasons given were that the government's interest was not properly protected, 
that funds were needed for more pressing projects, and that the contract would 
not guarantee true modernization because of technical loopholes. The President 
also vetoed, on constitutional grounds, a bill requiring the government to seek 
damages from the United Fruit Company subsidiary Compafifa Bananera de Costa 
Rica for alleged violation of workers' rights during a 1959 strike. Alleging the 
"judicial" nature of this veto, the legislature, where there was marked hostility 
toward the United Fruit Company, asked the Supreme Court to intervene. The 
Court refused to act on the matter, however, because of the lack of specific evi- 
dence and sent the bill back to the legislature with the opinion that the problem 
could be resolved by other means when that body reconvened in September. To 
reassure the public that the question was simply one of legal technicalities without 
political overtones, and that the United Fruit Company was not receiving favored 
treatment, the Court took the unusual action of having a complete résumé of the 
problem published in the newspapers. 





The third presidential veto was also explained in detail in the papers by 
means of a letter signed by the President. The bill involved was one extending 
the time period for the payments of "war pensions" to disabled veterans and wid- 
ows and orphans of personnel killed in the anti-Communist revolt which overthrew 
the government of President Teodoro Picado and Rafael Calder6n Guardia (HAR, 
VIII: 14). The original legislation, passed in August 1955, provided for the pay- 
ment of indemnification for only one year, but several extensions had been approved 
by succeeding legislatures. President Echandi refused the latest extension, explain- 
ing that existing social security machinery was adequate to provide for the small 
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number of people involved and that it was therefore unnecessary to leave such 
special legislation in force indefinitely. 


Campaign Kick-Off. President Echandi's Partido Unién Nacional (PUN), of 
which former President Otilio Ulate is president, began the 1962 electoral cam- 
paign on August 7 by full-page newspaper announcements of its submission of a 
petition for registration. The party listed the passage of the present constitution, 
establishment of the civil service system, the law prohibiting the re-election of 
deputies, the establishment of the Central Bank, stabilization of the national cur- 
rency, and a $15 million reduction of the public debt among its major accomplish- 
ments while in office and promised continuing social and economic progress. 





Although in all 15 political parties were reported qualifying for participation 
in the next elections, only the PUN, the Partido Liberaci6én Nacional (PLN) of ex- 
President Figueres, the Partido Republicano (PR) of Rafael Calder6n Guardia, 
the Partido Revolucionario de Uni6n Cfvico (PRUC) of Frank Marshal, and the 
Partido Independiente (PI) of Jorge Rossi were considered politically important. 
The rumored consolidation of the PUN and the PLN (HAR, XIII: 445) was aimed 
reportedly at neutralizing the growing support for the Calderonistas, as the PR 
is commonly known. 


OAS Conference Smoothly Handled. The selection of San José de Costa 
Rica as the site for the August Foreign Ministers' conference of the Organization 
of American States (OAS) proved to be an intelligent choice (see INTERNATIONAL). 
On August 25, toward the close of the sessions, Diario Las Américas editorialized 
that Costa Rica's tradition of peaceful democracy had been the basic reason for the 
decision and that the people and their government had gained prestige by providing 
an atmosphere of responsible liberty for the meetings. 





In spite of widely expressed concern over security and the probability of 
violent public demonstrations (HAR, XIII: 445), neither proved to be a serious 
problem. Tight "security zones" were initially established around the Hotel de 
Costa Rica, where the majority of the delegates were housed, and the Teatro Na- 
cional, where the discussions were held. The Venezuelan delegation refused to 
accept the "inadequate" accommodations at the hotel and stayed at its embassy; 
and Cuban Foreign Minister Rail Roa likewise removed his delegation to its em- 
bassy because of what he termed "exaggerated" security restrictions. After the 
blocking, through the withholding of a police permit, of a planned demonstration 
by an organization calling itself "The Friends of Cuba," it became clear that the 
pleas of the host government for nationwide cooperation had had the desired effect. 
Security measures were relaxed progressively, and by the end of the first week 
police details guarding the two "zones" were reduced to two men at each corner. 


Minor incidents reported during the conference period were the disarming 
on arrival of several persons accompanying the Cuban delegation; the refusal by 
major oil companies to sell aviation gas to the Linea Aérea Cubana, S.A. (LACSA) 
plane which had brought in the delegation; and the arrest and temporary detention 
of Jorge Mazzeotti, manager of the Cuban news agency Prensa Latina, who lacked 
proper credentials. The incident with the most serious complications involved a 
change in flight plans for the Cuban Foreign Minister's return to Havana on Au- 
gust 30. It was caused by an alleged plot to destroy Roa's plane in flight. The 
Costa Rican Government reacted promptly and effectively to the report, which 
came from Cuban and other sources. A Costa Rican plane was provided and de- 
parture time advanced, the Cuban plane being left at the airfield as a decoy. All 
in all, conference arrangements were handled so effectively and the lack of ten- 
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sion was so apparent that local newspapers suggested San José as a permanent 
seat for the OAS headquarters, i.e. the Pan American Union, which is now in 
Washington. The location of the Pan American Union in the capital of the United 
States has long been a source of resentment and distrust in Latin America. 


Business on Upswing; Cost of Living Stable. The August 8 issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly contained a summary of the Costa Rican economy which, to- 
gether with other official reports covering the first six months of 1960, indicated 
that there was reason for optimism. Recent development loans, the announcement 
of new capital investment plans by several foreign and domestic firms, and the 
fact that the volume of business was on an upswing during the second quarter in 
contrast to the normal seasonal drop were cited as encouraging signs. The Cen- 
tral Bank reported that the public debt had been reduced by $3.5 million during 
the period, largely through the early retirement of government bonds held by the 
Social Security Fund. The Central Bank also published an interesting excerpt from 
an analysis of living costs in the Americas which had been issued by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in its Bulletin No. 2, entitled Consumer Price Indices of the American 
Nations. The study covered the years 1955-59 and revealed that Costa Rica was 
one of the most stable countries as regards price fluctuations. It had an overall 
price increase of 4.2% during the period, as compared to 9.3% in the United States 
and to increases ranging up to 218.5% in Uruguay and 756.7% in Bolivia, countries 
which had had serious inflationary problems. The bank commented that stability 
in living costs could be considered a good index of monetary stability in any country. 











PANAMA 


New Government Taking Shape. Political activity was kept largely behind 
the scenes during August, but occasional glimpses revealed some indications as 
to the shape the new government of President-elect Roberto F. Chiari would take. 
The most prominent name mentioned was that of Vice President-elect Sergio Gon- 
z4lez Ruiz, who was expelled from the Movimiento de Liberaci6n National (MLN) 
on August 7, along with seven other party members. The reasons for the expulsion 
were explained confidentially by party leaders to Chiari, to whom at the same time 
they pledged full support. The most probable cause was a struggle for party lead- 
ership (HAR, XIII: 446). Meanwhile it was reported that Gonz4lez Ruiz had been 
offered the post of Minister of Labor, Social Security, and Public Health in the 
new Cabinet. This was normal procedure, and it was expected that he would ac- 
cept. Other persons mentioned as possible Cabinet members were Alfredo Ra- 
mfrez, Gilberto Arias, and Galileo Solfs, who was named to the Panamanian dele- 
gation for the August Conference of Foreign Ministers of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) at the specific request of Chiari. 





The alignment of political parties was complicated somewhat during August 
by the fact that four new parties were to be registered soon. They were: a new 
Partido Nacionalista, to be headed by Aquilino Boyd (HAR, XIII: 376), who had 
headed the Tercer Partido Nacionalista during the last electoral campaign; a 
farm-labor party, to be headed by Heraclio Barletta (HAR, XIII: 376); a Christian 
Democrat party, led by university dean Antonio Gonz4lez Revilla; and a new So- 
cialist Party under Demetrio Porras. The exact names to be used by the three 
last groups were not yet known. Along with three other parties reportedly planned, 
these new organizations would raise the total number of legal parties to sixteen. 
The'accepted reason for the sudden flurry of registrations was the current low re- 
quirement of 5,000 signatures on a petition for registration, which had been estab- 
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lished by special legislation just prior to the 1960 elections. It was reported that 
a bill to re-establish the old requirement of 22,500 signatures or to raise it to 
25,000 would be submitted to the National Assembly when it convened on October 1. 


Two black-sheep members of the powerful Arias clan made headlines during 
August. Exiled Roberto Arias announced in London that he would return to Panama 
as soon as the de la Guardia government, which he opposed, was replaced by the 
new regime, which he strongly supported. Roberto's uncle, twice deposed former 
President Arnulfo Arias, was headlined by the Panamanian tabloid La Hora on 
August 29. A front-page article attributed to the former President announced his 
return to active politics, conveyed a warning to the President-elect to beware of 
the leaders of the National Guard lest they jeopardize his government, and called 
for a round-table settlement of Panamanian differences with the United States by 
persons outside of government. Arias, who in 1951 had been convicted by the 
National Assembly of abuse of his constitutional powers as President and deprived 
of his citizenship rights, issued a stinging denial that the article was his and called 
the whole story a fabrication. He noted that the real editor of La Hora, nephew 
Roberto, was out of the country and that other members of the newspaper's edito- 
rial staff must have been responsible. Except for a few interviews, former Pres- 
ident Harmodio Arias managed to keep his political activities out of print, as he 
prefers todo. It was clear, however, that the gathering of the clan had commenced 
and that the family name would be seen increasingly in the news. 


Cuban Ambassador Criticized. A special correspondent of the normally 
cautious Christian Science Monitor stated that knowledgeable sources believed 
that direct intervention in Panamanian affairs by Cuban Ambassador José Antonio 
Cabrera had exasperated high government officials several times recently. It was 
publicly reported that Cabrera had enlisted the active support of David Turner and 
his brother Jorge, the latter president of the journalists’ union Sindicato de Perio- 
distas de Panam4, although himself without a newspaper affiliation. Both men 
were long-time anti-U.S. agitators, and both had visited Havana recently "at the 
expense of the Cuban Embassy."" They were reportedly the unsuccessful organi- 
zers of a proposed anti-U.S. demonstration on Bastille Day and of another planned 
to coincide with the opening of the OAS conference in Costa Rica on August 16. The 
latter plan was revealed in Revoluci6n, official organ of the Cuban revolutionary 
movement. These activities, together with recent arrogant and unsolicited re- 
marks by Cabrera in conversations with high Panamanian officials, caused press 
and radio comment that such unwarranted intervention constituted a grave danger. 
Speculation was also heard that the real objective of the Cubans was not only to 
destroy U.S. influence in Latin America but to foment Cuban-type revolutions in 
other countries of the area. Government concern over that prospect naturally had 
an effect on the position taken by the Panamanian delegation at the OAS conference 
(see INTERNATIONAL). In the end, Panama strongly supported the U.S. propos- 
als there, whereas in pre-conference interviews such leaders as President Ernesto 
de la Guardia, President-elect Chiari, and ex-President Harmodio Arias had all 
been tolerant and even friendly toward Cuba, except with regard to the Communist 
penetration of that country. 








Canal Zone Problems Not Forgotten. Panamanian Foreign Minister Miguel 
J. Moreno took advantage of the OAS conference in Costa Rica to arrange a pri- 
vate conversation with U.S. Secretary of State Christian B. Herter. The subject 
of their conversation was, of course, the problems affecting relations between the 
two countries. When news of the meeting was made public, the Estrella de Pa- 
nam4 sent its ace reporter, Guillermo Martfnez, to interview local leaders on 
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the same problems. The six leaders interviewed were uniformly appreciative of 
recent U.S. actions and seemed convinced that reasonable solutions to existing 
problems would be found. However, all were adamant in their insistence on the 
flying of the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone as a symbol of joint sovereignty, 
and all were critical of past U.S. delays in effecting needed reforms, i.e. "con- 
cessions."' Discrimination in pay scales between U.S. and national workers in 
the Zone, improved workers' housing, sanitation and water supply projects, and 
civilian administration of the Zone were all mentioned as areas requiring early 
attention, plus early and forceful implementation of the U.S. aid program in Pan- 
ama. 


Meanwhile, Major General William Carter, new Canal Zone governor, was 
stressing cooperation and friendship in his early public contacts, and his views 
were being commented upon favorably. So also were the initial statements of new 
U.S. Ambassador Joseph S. Farland, who presented his credentials to President 
de la Guardia on August 29. The Star and Herald, English language daily pub- 
lished in Panama City, editorialized hopefully that, with new teams and new ideas 
operating on both sides, Panama-U.S. relations should improve. 


Importance of Labor Recognized by Chiari. President-elect Chiari proved 
himself astute, both as an economist and as a politician, when he included Santiago 
O'Donnell and Eliseo E. Esquivel, leaders of the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores 
de Panamé, in the group appointed to study and advise him on economic and social 
problems (HAR, XIII: 376-7). Through the good offices of the regional and inter- 
national labor organizations with which the confederation is affiliated, a large-scale 
educational program was launched in August. Union workers were exhorted to ac- 
cept temporary sacrifices in return for long-range benefits and to understand labor's 





responsibility in achieving economic improvement for itself by cooperating with in- 
dustry. Such a program, if successful, could guarantee a period of relatively peace- 
ful labor-management relations, which would be helpful both politically and econom- 
ically. 


Foreign Loans for Roads and Housing. An extensive development program 
designed to increase agricultural production was guaranteed on August 19 when the 
World Bank loaned the Panamanian Government $7.2 million for the construction 
of feeder roads in undeveloped agricultural areas suffering from a lack of transpor- 
tation and communications. The project called for the construction of new roads 
totaling 187 miles and the improvement of existing roads totaling 86 miles. The 
loan covered only the foreign exchange requirements of the project; the Panamanian 
Government would finance the remainder of the $14.5 million total cost. Other 
projects were additional workers' housing in the Canal Zone and expansion and ex- 
tension of the Zone's water distribution system to provide water to some adjacent 
communities. Funds for both were included in a recent request sent to Congress 
by President Eisenhower. The Canal Zone Government also announced on Au- 
gust 29 that a $750,000 street improvement program, which would tie into the new 
Pan American Highway bridge, would be undertaken. Despite an unusual slacken- 
ing of trade in recent months, such development projects promised long-range 
economic improvement. 
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U.S.-Cuban Relations: Cold War of Attrition. The crucial issue in Cuba 
during Autust continued to be the increasingly bad relations with the United States. 
One of the basic problems was the inability of either nation to understand what the 
other was trying to say. The United States regarded Cuba as Russia's willing 
pawn in the East-West power struggle, while the Cubans felt that they were only 
using Russia to guarantee that the "Colossus of the North" would not destroy their 
Revolution. Indicative of this were the attitudes assumed by both countries at the 
Foreign Ministers' Conference of the Organization of American States (OAS) in 
San José de Costa Rica (see INTERNATIONAL). U.S. Secretary of State Chris- 
tian A. Herter went to the meeting to convince Latin American delegates that they 
must condemn Cuba for endangering hemispheric unity; Cuba, on the other hand, 
presented itself as a righteous David struggling with the aggressive Philistine Go- 
liath. Other Latin American delegates, accustomed to thinking of the United States 
as the "Colossus" realized the political capital in the issue--capital for the opposi- 
tion at home. They understood the danger inherent in the Cuban Revolution for es- 
tablished Latin American governments, totalitarian and legitimate regimes alike. 
Each government thus made the inevitable decision to join in the condemnation of 
Castro and granted the United States what amounted to a partial victory. 





Meanwhile, in Cuba, spokesmen of the Revolution continued to insult Goliath, 
safe in the knowledge that Soviet rockets loomed protectively over the eastern hori- 
zon. Premier Fidel Castro, obviously angry at what he considered U.S. hypocrisy 
regarding the Trujillo issue (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC) and incensed at his "be- 
trayal" by the other Latin American governments, fired broadsides at the U.S.Gov- 
ernment in three different speeches during August, using what the London Times 
called "outrageous language." In a reference to the "Eisenhower Plan" (see IN- 
TERNATIONAL), he accused the other OAS member states of "selling out" for 
dollars. The Cubans considered the Costa Rican meeting a farce and compared it 
to the OAS conference in April 1954 when the late U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles pushed through a resolution aimed at the Jacobo Arbenz regime in 
Guatemala condemning Communist infiltration in the Hemisphere. The Arbenz 
government was overthrown two months later with U.S. assistance. Cubans took 
pride in considering themselves the only Latin Americans with the courage to risk 
provoking the anger of the "Colossus." This over-simplification of the issues was 
enough for the Cuban masses; when the time came to demonstrate their sentiments, 
they went into the streets with nearly as much enthusiasm as they had in January 
1959. 


Mass meetings were held throughout Cuba during the San José conference to 
celebrate the retaliatory expropriation of a number of U.S. properties. Some of 
the holdings had previously been intervened by the government but were nationalized 
in August en masse for propaganda effect. According to various sources, the com- 
panies confiscated during the month, their dates of previous intervention, if any, 
and their values were as follows: 


COMPANY INTERVENED VALUE ESTIMATE 


American and Foreign Power (Cuban Electric) March 1959 $300 million 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
(Cuban Telephone) March 1959 100 million 
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COMPANY INTERVENED VALUE ESTIMATE 


Freeport Sulphur (Moa Bay Mining Co.) Not intervened $ 75 million 
Standard Oil (Esso) June 1960 70 million 
Texaco Oil June 1960 45 million 
Sinclair Oil Not intervened 5 million 
Schering Drug Corp. Not intervened 1 million 
Swift Meat Packing Co. Not intervened 5.5 million 
Portland Cement Co. Not intervened 25 million 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Not intervened 7 million 
United Fruit Co. April 1960 38 million 
Guantanamo Sugar Co. December 1959 30 million 
American Sugar Co. April 1960 25 million 
23 other sugar properties Most in April 1960 107 million 





When the dust had cleared, the Cuban press pointed out that there were still 
more than 600 U.S.-owned properties in Cuba which were being reserved for pos- 
sible confiscation in the future. These included U.S. banking facilities, tire com- 
panies, Coca Cola, Sears Roebuck, Colgate-Palmolive, du Pont, and the U.S. 
Government-owned nickel plant at Nicaro. There were indications that some of 
these holdings had not been seized because there were no technicians available to 
operate them and/or because production depended on importing raw materials from 
the United States. 


By the end of August the nationalization of the sugar mills had reportedly 
produced a minor bank crisis. The sudden loss of deposits which were transferred 
from private banks to the agricultural bank fund of the Instituto Nacional de la Re- 


forma Agraria (INRA) caused many smaller banks to reduce credits and begin call- 
ing in major loans. Business sources speculated that this crisis might provoke the 
nationalization of part or all of the banking organizations in the near future. 


Meanwhile, U.S. business interests prepared to wage their own economic of- 
fensive against Castro. The plan was evidently formulated by the international firm 
of business consultants S. J. Rundt and Associates. Rundt proposed the establish- 
ment of an unofficial clearing house through which exporters could exchange informa- 
tion on terms and credits in order to present a "united front" to effect a sharp tight- 
ening of credit terms on shipments to Cuba. With exporter cooperation, businessmen 
would be able to limit Cuban imports of such crucial items as vital replacement parts 
for sugar-grinding mills. An additional effect would be to eliminate irrevocably any 
small Cuban businessman-importer who might still be trying to struggle along under 
increasingly difficult conditions. Rundt felt that these businessmen, "who have been 
trusted friends and valued customers of American traders," would understand. In 
an effort to recoup some of their losses, U.S. companies were lobbying for tax re- 
lief legislation which would allow them to claim loss deductions on stock in seized 
Cuban subsidiaries. During World War II such legislation was passed to cover the 
business losses in enemy countries. 


The U.S. Senate approved an amendment to the mutual security appropriations 
bill which would cut off foreign-aid funds to any nation supplying military or even 
economic assistance to Cuba. Countries that were receiving U.S. aid and had sold 
arms to Cuba in the past were Italy, Israel, and Belgium. Countries that might be 
affected by the "economic assistance" phrase were Poland, Yugoslavia, and pos- 
sibly the United Arab Republic. 
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Officials of the International Cooperation Administration (ICA) announced 
that the State Department had decided not to permit other countries to buy sugar 
from Cuba with funds loaned by Washington. The country particularly affected by 
this move was Morocco, which had received about $14 million and had been plan- 
ning to use it to buy Cuban sugar. Moroccan officials said that they were seeking 
other sugar sources, probably in Brazil. Meanwhile, U.S. congressmen heatedly 
discussed the ironical probability that the United States would be forced to buy 
Cuban sugar during 1961. Some observers predicted that the United States would 
buy the sugar at world market prices and transfer the extra 2¢ per lb. benefit to 
a fund which would be used to reimburse U.S. companies which had lost property 
in Cuba. 


New Faces in Cuba. One method of characterizing the difference between 
Cuba "BC" ("Before Castro") and after was a comparison between the nationali- 
ties and backgrounds of foreign visitors in 1960 and in previous years. Foreign 
Minister Radl Roa Garcfa officially canceled the Havana Conference of Underde- 
veloped Countries (HAR, XIII: 176) because most of the invitations had been re- 
fused. However, the First Latin American Youth Congress (HAR, XIII: 450) con- 
tinued into the first week of August. Delegates from this Congress, joined by an 
estimated 300 other student volunteers, went to the Sierra Maestra to work, for 
room and board, in school construction programs. The students came from every 
country in Latin America, the United States, most of the countries in both east 
and west Europe, and from the People's Republics of China, Korea, and Viet Nam. 





In mid-August, 26 labor leaders from Brazil, Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, 
Venezuela, Costa Rica, and Honduras, along with exiles from the Dominican Re- 
public and Paraguay, signed a declaration stating that they would give moral and 
material aid to Cuba and would organize protest strikes in the event of a U.S. in- 
vasion of Cuba. Over 60 delegates from foreign countries attended the national as- 
sembly of the Partido Socialista Popular (Communist Party) inHavana. There 
were representatives from every Communist country, the United States, and many 
Latin American countries. Jacques Duclos, a leader of the French Communist 
Party, was reportedly playing an important role in the assembly. Cuban party 
secretary Blas Roca praised the Castro government and advocated an official defi- 
nition of the Revolution as "Socialist." It was unlikely that the government would 
adopt this suggestion, however, inasmuch as the pragmatic revolutionary leaders 
disliked any labels for their Revolution except "Humanismo." 


Representatives from North Korea were in Havana in late August, and it was 
expected that Cuba would soon exchange diplomats and set up trade arrangements 
with that country. Representatives of the leftist government of British Guiana 
made arrangements for increasing trade with Cuba (see WEST INDIES). Soviet 
Ambassador Sergei M. Kudryavtsev arrived in Havana to open the Russian Em- 
bassy; and Major Faure Chomén, the new Cuban Ambassador to Russia, left for 
Moscow. Soviet geologists announced that they expected to find oil in some coastal 
areas of Cuba and that the areas were being surveyed. 


Meanwhile, for the first time, the U.S. State Department officially warned 
U.S. tourists to "take particular care" while in Cuba. Sympathetic or pleasure- 
seeking tourists were cherished in tourist-starved Havana, but increasingly during 
August belligerent North Americans who took pictures at street scenes or were 
involved in arguments over politics were risking arrest by police, in most cases 
to protect them from angry Cubans. 
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Counterrevolution. Cuban intelligence had long been aware that most of the 
officers and some petty officers of Cuba's small, 5,000-man Navy were potential 
counterrevolutionaries. Nearly all of the officers were from upper-middle class 
families, and in increasingly class -conscious Cuba persons with roots in the 
"upper" class who had not proved their revolutionary zeal were automatically sus- 
pect. In late July, one naval officer had attempted to escape in a small boat but 
was captured, and early in August the Armed Forces Ministry dismissed seven 
young ensigns from the service. Then, on August 15, Army troops surrounded the 
Casa Blanca naval base in Havana and arrested an estimated 400 men, including 
nearly all the officers on the base and its commander, Juan Castifieira. The 
surprise move snuffed out a plot to steal two of Cuba's three 1,430-ton frigates, 
the José Martf and the Antonio Maceo. The officers and men involved had planned 
to take the ships to the United States. No shots were fired, as mistakenly reported 
by some U.S. newspapers. On August 16, Fidel Castro flew by helicopter to Cuba's 
second naval base, located at Cienfuegos in Las Villas Province, to check on secu- 
rity there, and some officers were arrested. 





On his way back from Cienfuegos, Premier Castro stopped off at Santa Clara 
to check on armed counterrevolutionary forces in the Sierra Escambray. There 
were several groups operating in this small mountain range. The largest force-- 
estimated at 80 men by some sources and 200 or more by others--had formerly 
been led by two young landowners, Plinio Prieto and Pedro Rodrfguez Hernfndez 
(HAR, XIII: 381). Prieto had been arrested in late July, and Rodrfguez HernAndez 
was killed in early August in a gun battle. Later, members of their band raided 
the town of Jatibonico on the border between Las Villas and Camagiiey Provinces. 
This force was not receiving much cooperation from the peasants; both Prieto and 
Rodrfguez Hern4ndez had reportedly been cornered while in small towns purchas- 


ing food supplies. According to the Miami daily Diario Las Américas, most of 
the members of this group were ex-soldiers from the disbanded army of exiled 
dictator Fulgencio Batista. 


During the final week in August, a 25-man counterrevolutionary terrorist 
group was captured in Pinar del Rfo. It was not clear whether, as some sources 
suggested, this group and the ones in Las Villas were associated with the Movi- 
miento de Recuperaci6n Revolucionaria (MRR), the military branch of the Frente 
Revolucionario Democrftico (FRD--HAR, XIII: 381). It was probable, however, 
that they were or soon would be, since the MRR was attempting to organize and 
control all anti-Castro elements in Cuba. 


Anti-Castro organizations in exile were springing up like mushrooms on a 
dewy morning. The most potent was the Mexico-based FRD, which reportedly had 
well organized MRR cells in Cuba. Most of the organizations that had no direct 
ties with Batista were affiliated with the FRD. Another group revolved around the 
exiled Cuban radio commentator Luis Conte Agtiero in New York. A third group 
was the Sociedad de la Cruz in Miami. Leaders of these and other movements oc- 
casionally attacked each other during August with charges ranging from "pro- 
Batista" to "soft on Castro." All of the organizations claimed anti-Communism 
as their basic principle. It was reported that U.S. security agents were working 
with some of the groups, especially Manuel Artime's MRR. 


Filling the ranks of these organizations were increasing numbers of Cuban 
exiles. The U.S. Immigration Service estimated that more than 4,000 Cubans had 
sought asylum in the United States in recent months. Three more big names were 
added to the list of moderates who had left the ranks of the revolution. They were 
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Major Ragl Chibfs, Felipe Pazos, and Ram6én Barqufn L6pez. Chib4s and his 
wife left Cuba on August 2 in a small boat and went to Key West, Florida. Chib4s, 
who fought in the Sierra Maestra with Fidel Castro in 1958, was the brother of the 
Cuban suicide-martyr Eduardo R. Chibfs (HAR, IV: 9--16). Some Cuban propa- 
ganda sources claimed that he left with funds belonging to the government-run 
railroad in eastern Cuba. Chib4s had been in charge of the railroad for about a 

year. He stated that he left Cuba because of "'Red' indoctrination practices" and 
to demonstrate to the people that he opposed Castro. 


Felipe Pazos, head of the National Bank until January 1960, in early August 
was fired from his post as Special Ambassador for Economic Affairs in Western 
Europe. Ram6n Barqufn, a one-time pro-Castro colonel in Batista's army, was 
dismissed from his position as head of a "Permanent Cuban Mission" in Western 
Europe. Both men had been more and more critical of events in Cuba during re- 
cent months. 


One of Cuba's most famous historian-scholars, Hern4n Portell Vil4, sought 
exile in Canada, where he had attended the Latin American conference sponsored 
by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs at Lake Couchiching. Portell 
VilA4 was head of the Instituto Cubano-Americano de Cultura in Havana and was 
therefore commonly regarded as being in the pay of the United States, although he 
had always been acidly independent in his writings. 


Perhaps as a result of defections in the foreign service in recent months 
(HAR, XIII: 451), the Council of Ministers revoked all tenure rights for foreign 
service officers. Observers suggested that this was the first step in preparation 


for a purge. Several consular officials in the United States were recalled during 
August. 


The Catholic Church and the Cuban Revolution. Manuel Cardinal Arteaga 
and the five other Cuban bishops released a pastoral letter on August 7 condemning 
Communist influences in the Castro regime. Following some noisy but essentially 
nonviolent scenes outside a number of Cuban churches that Sunday, the hierarchy 
warned the government that the churches would close their doors and become a 
“silent Church, like those behind the Iron Curtain" if the scenes persisted. Ina 
television talk on August 10, Castro referred to the pastoral letter and accused the 
hierarchy of "systematic provocations" against the Revolution. He charged that 
Spanish priests were responsible for the anti-revolutionary sentiments of the Church. 
About two-thirds of Cuba's priests, including Cardinal Arteaga, were Spanish. In 
the third week of August, six members of the Juventud Cat6lica (Catholic youth 
group) and a Spanish Jesuit, Marcial Bedoya, were captured after a gun battle in 
which the priest was wounded and two Army intelligence officers killed. The Jesuit 
was charged with leading an underground cell. The group was reportedly en route 
to Pinar del Rfo to pick up smuggled MRR arms when surrounded near Havana. 
Father Bedoya was to go on trial in September. 





From August 21 to August 28 an estimated 2,000 members of the Juventud 
Cat6lica met at the Colegio Lasalle, a Jesuit high school once attended by the 
Castro brothers. The youth congress endorsed the pastoral letter and shouted 
"Cuba sf, Comunismo no!" There were no incidents. 


Meanwhile the pro-Castro organization Cruz y Patria (Cross and Fatherland) 
held a high mass in Havana's 50,000-capacity amphitheater to give thanks for Pre- 
mier Castro's return to health. The building was filled, mostly by women, who 
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applauded silently by waving white handkerchiefs after the sermon by an Army 
chaplain. 


It was clear that the conflict between Church and Revolution would continue 
more intensely. New York Times correspondent Ruby Hart Phillips aptly wrote, 
"There is a growing feeling within the Church here that this is a fight for survival 
of the Church not only in Cuba but in Latin America..."" There were reports that 
Cruz y Patria was the beginning of a "Cuban Catholic Church" movement. Nearly 
all informed observers agreed that, if the Roman Catholic hierarchy had decided 
to fight it out with Castro, they were making a mistake. Perhaps nowhere in Latin 
America was the Church so vulnerable. Some sources estimated that there were 
only 500 priests in Cuba to serve the more than 6.4 million Cubans; certainly there 
were less than 800. Also, the Church had in the past ministered almost exclusively 
to the spiritual needs of the upper and middle classes. * 





Taxation and Currency: More of Each. On August 5 the Cuban Council of 
Ministers passed a decree which provided for an increase in income taxes. Revo- 
luci6n reported that the government hoped to collect more than 100 million pesos 
through the increase. Hardest hit were incomes above 5,000 pesos a year. Most 
top government officials, whose salaries averaged around this sum were just in- 
side this bracket. (Premier Castro's salary was 6,000 pesos a year.) Penalties 
set for tax evasion included six years imprisonment for the more serious offenses. 





During the first five months of 1960 the Cuban Government issued 723,488,500 
pesos;compared with 497,408,000 pesos issued during the same period in 1959, this 
represented an increase of about 45%. The peso remained on a par with the dollar, 
and there were no indications that a change in the legal rate of exchange was being 
considered. However, banks in the United States were refusing to take Cuban 
pesos under any circumstances, while black market circles in Florida and New 
York were giving 60 U.S. cents on the peso. In an attempt to keep dollars in Cuba, 
the Council of Ministers passed a decree prohibiting any Cuban from sending more 
than $150 a month out of the country. According to Commerce Minister Raél Ce- 
pero Bonilla, the cost of many foodstuffs had decreased within the first five months 
of 1960, but the cost of many imported manufactured items had increased signifi- 
cantly. Cepero Bonilla asked the people to report immediately all infractions of 
the price scale by merchants. 


Foreign exchange futures with Eastern Europe improved when the Soviet 
bloc's Council for Mutual Economic Assistance agreed that its members should 
grant the same advantages to Cuba as they gave each other. Credits would carry 
low interest at rates between 2% and 3%. This agreement was followed by Czecho- 
slovakia when it gave Cuba a ten-year credit for $20 million. 


All Economic Power to INRA. As more and more properties were national- 
ized, INRA wielded increasing economic and political power, either directly or 
indirectly. In preparation for the nationalization of U.S.-owned mining facilities, 
INRA created a subdivision called the Instituto Cubano de Minerfa; it alsoorganized 
an Instituto Nacional de Electrificaci6n to operate the expropriated properties of 
American and Foreign Power. Both institutions resembled the Instituto Cubano de 
Petréleo created just prior to the refinery intervention in June (HAR, XIII: 380). 








* 
In 1948 there were almost no churches in rural areas of Cuba according to 
Lowry Nelson, Rural Cuba (University of Minnesota Press, 1950). 
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In August, INRA took another step toward complete domination of commerce 
and trade. Dealers in imported goods (in previous years Cuba had imported almost 
everything except some foodstuffs) were gradually being eliminated through import 
restrictions. In rural areas nearly all free enterprise had been terminated by 
INRA's monopoly of buying and selling through the Tiendas del Pueblo (People's 
Stores). In previous years rural store owners had been forced by circumstances 
to sell at high prices; this kept the peasants in a state of continual and heavy debt. 
The People's Stores, however, sold goods at extremely low prices with liberal 
credit arrangements. In August the government approved an order giving these 
stores a further advantage over private establishments, rural and urban, by grant- 
ing INRA priority in receiving supplies. These policies were obviously directed 
at maintaining and if possible improving the standard of living of the members of 
INRA's cooperatives and thereby keeping the base force of the Cuban Revolution, 
the rural worker, content. 


INRA was also toreceive 20 million pesos tocontinue the cooperative housing 
program. The money was to come from taxes on private companies. The news- 
paper Revoluci6n announced in August that INRA had granted 15,847 land titles 
since May 1959. However, the article did not specify whether the titles were for 
individual land holdings or for the common holdings of the members of cooperatives. 
If they were indeed titles for private land ownership, it was anticipated that they 
would be the last given because of the general trend toward the more efficient co- 
operative farm system and INRA's increasing discouragement of parcelization. 


HAITI 


Rule by Decree. As a means of dealing with the current economic crisis, 
a special session of the National Assembly granted President Francois Duvalier 
economic powers for the next six months. The legislation would enable Duvalier 
to rule by decree, fix taxes, and award pensions, remunerations and subsidies. 
The Haitian President had once before been given six-month authority to rule by 
decree in August 1958 (HAR, XI: 436). 





Civilian Militia on Display. The Volunteer Civilian Militia took part in its 
first public parade, which was reviewed by President Duvalier before the National 
Palace. Some 800 men and women participated in the review, officially termed a 
commemoration of the organization's second anniversary. Two years earlier a 
group of eight men had made an unsuccessful attempt to storm the Dessalines 
Barracks in Port-au-Prince, and the government had called on loyal citizens to 
liquidate the "invasion force"' (HAR, XI: 379). Some observers interpreted the 
formation of the organization as an attempt to counterbalance the power of the 
Haitian Army. 





New U.S. Ambassador. Robert Newbegin was appointed American Ambas- 
sador to Haiti replacing Gerald Drew, who finished his tour of duty in July. A 
career diplomat, Newbegin was transferred from Honduras, where he had been 
American Ambassador since 1958. 





U.S. Aid Program. In his speech accepting Newbegin's credentials, Haitian 
Foreign Minister Raymond Moyse expressed hope for an early resumption of the 
U.S. aid program, which had come to a virtual standstill. The scheduled resump- 
tion in April of Loan, Fund payments for the Artibonite Valley irrigation project 
(HAR, XIII: 179) had not become effective because of continued U.S. disapproval 
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of the appointment of individuals whose principal qualification was political back- 
ing by officials of the Haitian Government. The New York liberal weekly The 
Nation commented on the problem in an article entitled "The Explosive Buffer" 
by Lynn Grossberg, a former Reuters correspondent and editor of the Port-au- 
Prince Times. After reviewing the record of Duvalier's tenure in office and the 

specific cases of the Artibonite Valley project and the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA) project at Cap Haftien (HAR, XIII: 383), he asserted that 

nothing constructive could be done from the outside if it had to be channeled through 
the Duvalier regime. Funds poured in would "keep in power a man hated at least 
by the politically and economically active sectors of the population." 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Trujillo Replaced. Héctor Trujillo, nominal President of the Dominican 
Republic since 1950 and brother of dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, resigned on 
August 3. The resignation came just a few days before a fact-finding committee 
from the Organization of American States (OAS) was to arrive in Ciudad Trujillo 
to investigate charges that the Dominican Government had committed "acts of ag- 
gression and intervention" against Venezuela (HAR, XIII: 453). The move was 
made in an apparent attempt to persuade the committee that the Trujillo family 
did not have amonopoly on the country's government. The "official" reason for 
the resignation, however, was the ill health of Héctor Trujillo. Vice President 
Joaqufn Balaguer, long recognized yes-man to dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, 
assumed the Presidency on the same day. Balaguer reshuffled the Cabinet as fol- 
lows: José G. Soba, former Secretary of Health and Welfare, was named Secre- 
tary of the Interior; Miguel Angel Jiménez became Secretary of Education and Fine 
Arts; Mario Abreu, Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce; Rogelio Lamarch, 
Secretary of Health and Welfare; and Guaroa Ginebra Henrfquez, Secretary without 
Portfolio. Porfirio Basora, former legal adviser to the Presidency, was named 
Secretary of Justice; and Ambrosio Alvarez Aybar replaced him as legal adviser. 
José Benjamfn Uribe Macfas, Secretary of the Presidency, was transferred to a 
position in which he was to serve both the Department of Justice and the legal ad- 
viser to the Presidency. 





Immediately after assuming office, President Balaguer appointed dictator 
Trujillo as head of the Dominican delegation to the United Nations. Trujillo's son, 
Rafael Jr., was appointed an adviser to the Dominican delegation attending the con- 
ference of the member nations of the General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) in Geneva, Switzerland. There were also rumors that Héctor Trujillo 
would be made ambassador to a European country. These appointments gave rise 
to the speculation that the Trujillo family intended to abandon the country over 
which it had ruled for 30 years. The new President reduced the number of his 
security guards in an attempt to demonstrate to the visiting OAS committee that 
there was peace in the country. He later reversed the policy of refusing to recog- 
nize the right to political asylum (HAR, XIII: 180) by granting safe conduct passes 
to those who had taken refuge in the Mexican Embassy. 


Venezuelan Charges Upheld; Dominican Reaction. The OAS investigating 
committee found the Dominican Republic guilty of committing "acts of aggression 
and intervention" against Venezuela and implicated it in the assassination attempt 
against Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt in June (HAR, XIII: 391). On 
August 19, the Foreign Ministers meeting in Costa Rica called for an immediate 
break in diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic, an arms embargo, and 
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partial economic sanctions, in an attempt to force the Trujillo regime to hold free 
elections (see INTERNATIONAL). 


When the Dominican delegation to the Costa Rica conference returned home 
after walking out of the meetings, there was a large reception awaiting them. The 
official radio station" Radio Caribe" denounced the decicion against the Dominican 
Republic and began speaking about "Yankee imperialists."' Toward the end of the 
month, the station called for the resignation of President Balaguer, saying that in 
these "troubled times" Generalissimo Trujillo was the only man who could lead 
the country. President Balaguer replied by stating that he would do his best to 
"urge" the 70-year-old dictator to resume power officially. "Radio Caribe" also 
began taking news items from the Soviet news agency Tass and editorialized that 
the United States was forcing the Dominican Republic to walk the same path as that 
of Cuba's Fidel Castro. It seemed that Trujillo, having been forsaken by the United 
States, was trying to woo support from the Communists, against whom he was once 
considered one of the Hemisphere's strongest bulwarks. The facts which supported 
this view were many: the Communist Party was recently legalized; editorials sup- 
porting Fidel Castro were broadcast over "Radio Caribe"; and, according to a U.S. 
News and World Report article, Soviet officials were invited to visit the Dominican 
Republic. Trujillo also stated that he might "disrupt" a vital link in the U.S. mis- 
sile testing range. The station, manned by U.S. technicians, served as a relay 
point for important weather and tracking information. The threat also included a 
cable on the north coast of the island, indispensable in sending tracking informa- 
tion to Cape Canaveral. 





Sugar Trouble. One of the principal reasons for these actions against the 
United States was the State Department's desire to pass over the Dominican Re- 
public in the re-allotment of the Cuban sugar quota (HAR, XIII: 453). The State 
Department and President Eisenhower wanted Congress to grant the President the 
power to cut the Dominican quota at will, but the House of Representatives refused 
to remove its restriction that the OAS must first impose economic sanctions against 
the small republic. The deadline for the OAS sanctions was October 15. Although 
the Senate originally approved President Eisenhower's request without restrictions, 
there were a few Southern senators who were opposed to the Dominican cut. Sena- 
tor Allen J. Ellender (Dem., Louisiana), chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and Senator James O. Eastland (Dem., Mississippi) denounced the cut be- 
cause they said it violated the letter of the Sugar Act (HAR, XIII: 453) and harmed 
a government which had been friendly to the United States. Representatives of the 
South Puerto Rico Sugar Company, which has interests in the Dominican Republic, 
assailed U.S. curbs on the Dominican sugar quota because they would hurt U.S. 
business interests there. 





PUERTO RICO 


Political Developments. The Partido Popular DemocrAatico (PPD) met in 
the largest general assembly it had ever held on the island. Governor Luis Mufioz 
Marfn was nominated as the November gubernatorial candidate, and Antonio Fernés 
Isern was renominated for the post of Resident Commissioner. Party leadership 
was shifted from one-man control to a seven-member governing board with a rotat- 
ing presidency. (The committee membership, announced later by the PPD presi- 
dential panel, included Governor Mufioz Marfn.) The assembly approved by accla- 
mation a resolution repudiating Communist infiltration in the Western Hemisphere 
and the existence of any dictatorial or totalitarian regime in the hemisphere. 
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The pro-statehood Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) chose party chief 
Luis Ferré (HAR, XIII: 244-5) as its candidate for Governor. Gabriel de la Haba 
was chosen as candidate for Resident Commissioner. 


The Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP) met in Ponce to choose its 
candidates for the November elections. Julio Garcfa Dfaz, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico since 1921, was nominated for Governor. Mona Martf, actress 
and PIP's candidate for mayor of San Juan in the last elections, was nominated for 
Resident Commissioner in Washington. The PIP slate of candidates for the legis- 
lature again included Senator Gilberto Concepci6n de Gracia (HAR, XIII: 384), the 
party leader. 


The Partido de Acci6n Cristiana (PAC) won two legal victories in the Puerto 
Rican Supreme Court when the court issued two writs of mandamus for which the 
party applied in July (HAR, XIII: 454). The General Superintendent of Elections, 
Ernesto Mieres Calimano, was ordered to make the electoral lists available to 
the PAC for inspection and copying. The Court also ruled in the party's favor with 
regard to the acceptance of petitions signed by voters registered on January 30 and 
31, 1960. The Court ordered that such petitions be accepted and included in the 
required 10% of voters that the party must register to acquire legal status for the 
November elections. 


More than 80,000 names, representing more than the necessary percentage 
of the 700,000 voters in the last election, were registered by the PAC by the Au- 
gust 28 deadline. At month's end the party still lacked final certification by the 
Board of Elections. The organization named as its candidate for Governor, Salva- 
dor Perea Rosell6, university professor and PIP candidate in 1930 for Resident 
Commissioner. It nominated for Resident Commissioner attorney Jorge Luis 
Cérdova Dfaz. The PAC requested that the present election law be revised to pro- 
vide it with a campaign fund equal to that of the other parties. Under Puerto Rican 
law, political parties receive $75,000 in government funds in nonelection years 
and $150,000 in election years, but the funds may be granted only to parties that 
have participated on an island-wide basis in the previous election. 


Puerto Rico Elevated by Vatican to Metropolitan See. Bishop James P. 
Davis of San Juan was named Archbishop of the new Metropolitan See of Puerto 
Rico, including the Virgin Islands. The new diocese of Arecibo was created, to 
be headed by Bishop Alfredo Méndez Gonz4lez. Monsignor Luis Aponte Martfnez 
was named Auxiliary Bishop of Ponce. Monsignor Aponte Martfnez is a native of 
Puerto Rico; Bishop Méndez Gonz4lez was born in Chicago but is a member of an 
old Puerto Rican family. Islanders expressed satisfaction with the recognition 
granted to Puerto Rican prelates. 





Strained Relations with Cuba. The Puerto Rican Government formally com- 
municated to the U.S. State Department its refusal to recognize Cuba's newly ap- 
pointed consul to San Juan, Luis Perdomo, unless he dismissed his aide, Sra. 
Angélica Cruz. The latter was accused of violating the laws of conduct governing 
consular employees by aiding individuals dedicated to the overthrow of the Puerto 
Rican government. Perdomo left for Miami, reportedly to seek political exile. 
He stated to the press there that his decision to leave the Cuban consular corps 
was based on Sra. Cruz's "unorthodox political activities" and the political situa- 
tion in Cuba. Sra. Cruz was ordered by the Cuban Government to return home for 
reassignment, and the Cuban Consulate in San Juan was closed until a replacement 
might be sent for Perdomo. 
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Increase in Puerto Rico's Refined Sugar Quota. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced that it had increased the amount of refined sugar from 
Puerto Rico which could come into the continental United States for direct consump- 
tion. The quota was increased by 15,242 tons, raising the total quota to 154,403 tons. 
The Department said the action was taken because of the previously announced 
increase in total U.S. sugar requirements. 





Ceremonies at Atomic Centers. Ceremonies on August 23 marked important 
nuclear energy milestones. The Puerto Rico Nuclear Center's new research reac- 
tor in Mayagliez was dedicated, and ground was broken for the Boiling Water Nu- 
clear Superheat Power Reactor (known as BONUS) at Rinc6én. The Puerto Rico 
Nuclear Center is operated for the Atomic Energy Commission by the University 
of Puerto Rico and has facilities at both the Mayagtiez and the Rfo Piedras campuses 
and at the Medical School in San Juan. The new nuclear thermoelectric power 
plant in Rinc6n was to be built by the Atomic Energy Commission and operated by 
the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority (Autoridad de las Fuentes Fluviales). 





WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. On August 16, the West Indies Federation received full internal 
self-government. The Council of State which had been presided over by Governor 
General Lord Hailes was replaced by a Cabinet headed by Prime Minister Sir Grant- 
ley Adams. Only Federal Ministers would attend Cabinet meetings. The Governor 
General welcomed this constitutional advance, while Canadian Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker expressed the congratulations and warm wishes of his government and 
the people of Canada. After paying tribute to Hailes, Adams said that his govern- 
ment was now invested with control of all matters except defense and external af- 
fairs. He would create no new ministries for the moment but would make a greater 
use of Ministers without Portfolio. The Jamaica Gleaner remarked in an editorial 
that this advance in status meant little to Jamaica or to some other federal units 
either and termed the federation "scarcely more than a political argument."" The 
Federal Government had failed to induce federal loyalty. 


Premier Norman Manley of Jamaica, accompanied by Mrs. Manley, toured 
the Eastern Caribbean, visiting Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis, St. Lucia, Montserrat, 
and Barbados for discussions with the local leaders of the West Indies Federal La- 
bour Party, of which he is president. He also addressed several meetings on fede- 
ral questions. In St. Lucia, he announced that he would recommend to the Jamaica 
House of Representatives a gift of £15,000 toward repair of the damage caused by 
the recent Hurricane Abby (HAR, XIII: 458); this recommendation was subsequently 
approved. In his speeches, Manley emphasized his support and that of the People's 
National Party, which he leads, for federation, stating at Castries, St. Lucia, that 
he would fight with all he had to keep Jamaica in the West Indies. Questioned in 
Barbados whether, if he won the Jamaica referendum (HAR, XIII: 386), he would 
enter the Federal Legislature, Manley refused to commit himself. 


Disputes continued in the opposition Federal Democratic Labour Party (DLP) 
(HAR, XIII: 386). Albert Gomes and F. E. Brassington, who head a faction of the 
DLP, expelled Ashford Sinanan, acting leader of the DLP opposition in the Federal 
House of Representatives, and Rudranath Capildeo, leader of the Trinidad DLP. 
Neither had attended the meeting at which they were ousted. The Gomes-Brassington 
faction announced that it would elect a new leader to replace Capildeo. 
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The preliminary census figures showed a population of 3,115,133 for the West 
Indies Federation. Of these 51.6% lived in Jamaica, 26.5% in Trinidad and 7.5% 
in Barbados. Outside the Federation the figures were 558,769 for British Guiana 
and 90,343 for British Honduras. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
announced that £303,000 would be provided toward setting up an engineering faculty 
at the University College of the West Indies (UCWI) in Trinidad. This aid would be 
used for the provision of equipment and some teaching staff for the next few years. 
After confirmation by the United Nations, UNESCO would arrange for the recruit- 
ment of teaching personnel and the purchase of equipment in consultation with the 
UCWI. 


It was announced from Washington that a five-man trade mission from the 
United States would spend six weeks in the Caribbean area. Places to be visited 
included Kingston, Port of Spain, Surinam, and Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Norton J. Schwartz, chief of the Operations Section of the Trade Missions Division 
of the U.S. Commerce Department, had prepared the way for the mission with 
visits to Kingston and Port of Spain. 


Jamaica. Seven U.S. citizens and two Jamaicans were committed for trial 
on charges of murder and treason felony at the autumn session of the Home Circuit 
Court in Kingston to be held in September. Wesley Thomas, a Jamaican charged 
with treason felony only, was discharged by the magistrate. Of the accused, Rey- 
nold Henry, William Jeter, Titus Damons, Howard Rollins, and Al Thomas (Amer- 
icans) together with Eldred Morgan and Albert Gabidon (Jamaicans) were charged 
in connection with the deaths of three Jamaicans in a raid on a Rastafarian camp 


in the Red Hills in June (HAR, XIII: 387). Donald Harper, otherwise known as Le- 
roy Malachai, was committed together with Henry, Jeter, Thomas, and Rollins in 
connection with the deaths of two soldiers of the Royal Hampshire Regiment during 
the same raid. Lawrence Rechburg was committed on a treason felony charge. 
The preliminary inquiry lasted nine days with depositions from 55 persons on be- 
half of the Crown. Patrolman Noel J. Agard, a Queens policeman who had moved 
from Jamaica to the United States when a small child, was indicted on charges of 
robbery, grand larceny and assault. District Attorney Frank S. Hogan said that 
an African nationalist group known as the First Africa Corps, which had plotted 
revolt in the West Indies, had carried out hold-ups in New York for two years to 
finance the smuggling of arms and ammunition for insurrectionists in Jamaica. 
Agard pleaded not guilty. Also accused with Agard were Alfred Thomas and How- 
ard Rollins, who were awaiting trial in Jamaica. A team from the UCWI consist- 
ing of M. G. Smith, Roy Augier, and Rex Nettlefold made a study of the Rastafa- 
rian movement in Kingston. Their report was sent by Arthur Lewis, principal of 
the UCWI, to Premier Manley, who agreed to receive a deputation of Rastafarians. 
The principal recommendation was that the government of Jamaica should send a 
mission, including Rastafarians, to Africa to arrange for the immigration of Ja- 
maicans and that preparations for this should be put in motion at once. The public 
should recognize that the great majority of Rastafarians, estimated at between 
10,000 and 15,000 in Kingston, were peaceful citizens. The police should rapidly 
complete their security inquiries and cease to persecute the group. Government 
measures to build cheaper housing, improve conditions in areas where there were 
squatters, and provide civic centers and youth clubs were advocated. It was sug- 
gested that the churches and the UCWI should be asked to cooperate in this and 
that the Ethiopian Orthodox Coptic Church should be invited to establish a branch 
in West Kingston. Press and radio facilities should be accorded to leading mem- 
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bers of the movement. Subsequently Manley met a Rastafarian delegation. He 
agreed that his government would pay the expenses of a delegation to visit Africa 
and report on facts. The Jamaica Gleaner criticized the UCWI report on the 
grounds that it raised false hopes in regard to emigration to Africa. The newspaper 
felt that there was no carpet of welcome spread out for the impecunious and un- 
trained West Indian emigrant. Speaking in Kingston, Francis Cann, third secretary 
of the Ghana mission at the United Nations, said that Africa had as many problems 
as any other country and that it would be unfair to introduce mass immigration. 


Africa needed rather qualified men and women who would help its industrial expan- 
sion. 


In contrast to the stormy scene in Cuba 90 miles away, the New York Times 
praised the development taking place in Jamaica where nearly $300 million in for- 
eign capital had been attracted. It commented on the development of the bauxite 
and tourist industries, and the increasing program of industrial diversification. 

In nine years the island's total gross national product of goods and services had 

been tripled; the standard of living had risen by more than 80% in the last five years, 
while the per capita income had been doubled. The statistics for the first six months 
of 1960, however, showed that the island's adverse visible trade balance had in- 
creased by about £3 million, with imports at 39,314,881 and exports at 428,387,323. 
The comparative figures for 1959 were 432,499,251 and 424,618,476. 





The Jamaica branch of the Guild of Graduates of the UCWI sent a resolution 
to Heriberto Clews, Cuban consul in Jamaica, expressing alarm and deep appre- 
hension at the dismissal of faculty members in Cuban universities. It requested 
the consul to forward this to the government of Cuba. 


The influential Yorkshire Post rebutted charges made in a letter in the Ja- 
maica Gleaner that there was racial discrimination in Leeds against West Indians. 
The British daily claimed that the charges had caused indignation among Leeds of- 
ficials of the Ministry of Labour and of the National Assistance Board. It added 
that West Indian workers in Leeds were well behaved and popular with their fellow 
workers and with the public. 





Following an arbitration award by a tribunal headed by Rawle Farley of the 
UCWI, which provided for substantial wage increases to all grades of employees 
in a dispute between the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union and the Magnet Bus 
service, largest rural transport operator in Jamaica, the bus company announced 
that it could not meet the increased charges since fares had been fixed in 1937 and 
permission to raise them had not been received despite requests. Bromley Johnson, 
owner of the bus enterprise, gave termination notices to all his employees and 
sold his buses, thus discontinuing the service he had operated for 39 years. Over 
110 employees were dismissed, and service on 27 routes was suspended. Dossie 
Carberry, chairman of the Licensing Authority, recommended amalgamation to 
other operators who were likely to be affected by the Farley award, pointing out 
that while Trinidad had four transport operators, Jamaica had some 180. 


Trinidad. The Finance Committee of the Legislative Council voted BWI$2.3 
million for increased wages to government day- wage workers. More than 11, 000 
workers benefited. A joint industrial council set up by the government had agreed 
to an increase of 54 per hour retroactive to January 1, 1959. A prolonged strike 


paralyzed the telephone system of Port of Spain. Acts of sabotage knocked out 
over 1,000 phones. 
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British Guiana. The London Daily Telegraph reported that Cheddi Jagan, 
British Guiana Minister of Trade and Industry and majority party leader, had re- 
ceived an offer of a loan of £1, 780,000 to British Guiana from Cuba for the devel- 
opment of its timber industry. The loan, which would be in sterling, was to be 
accepted. It would be for ten years at 2% and would be paid in timber and rice. 
Commenting on South American problems, Jagan said that he though the present 
wave of nationalism would speed up independence for British Guiana. In an edito- 
rial, the London Times said that Jagan might have found a stick which he could 
wield to the embarrassment of the British Government. Cuba imported timber 
worth about £5 million annually, most of which had formerly come from the United 
States. The newspaper anticipated strong representations from the U.S. State De- 
partment should a British colony fill this gap helped by a loan which could hardly 
have come from Cuban sources alone. It recalled that the constitution of British 
Guiana had been suspended in 1953 because the leaders of the People's Progressive 
Party, which Jagan heads, had been accused of being under Communist influence. 








Speaking at the inauguration of the British Caribbean Cane Farmers Associ- 
ation in Jamaica, Frank Ricketts, Federal Minister of Natural Resources, and 
Kamaluddin Mohammed, Trinidad Minister of Agriculture, both criticized British 
Guiana sharply for having omitted to send representatives to the meeting, although 
it had forwarded assurances of goodwill and support. Ricketts declared that it was 
time that British Guiana gave some sign of what it was going to do in regard to Fed- 
eration. Mohammed said that at every important conference British Guiana sat on 
the fence, joining in any benefits but not contributing one iota to the common effort. 
British Guiana should either enter the Federation or take the consequences of iso- 
lationism. He added that it had one of the poorest economies in the entire Carib- 
bean group of territories. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


In an editorial, Match of Guadeloupe argued the case for remaining a depart- 
ment of France, claiming that to leave the framework of the republic would result 
in a lowering of the standard of living for everyone except the ministers in office. 
The situation of a French department was favorably compared with that of the inde- 
pendent Haiti. The newspaper claimed that for 12 years Guadeloupe had lived 
under a badly studied departmental system. Common sense had, however, pre- 
vailed; the decrees of April 26, 1960 (HAR, XIII: 139) now made it possible for the 
island's elected representatives to comment on proposals before decisions were 
made. The objective should be to adjust these new reforms to bring about the steady 
raising of the standard of living for all classes, especially the workers. 


Following representations from the General Council of Guadeloupe, the French 
Government altered the method of expenditure on roads. The road fund had formerly 
had to be devoted to departmental roads, to the exclusion of both national and local 
roads. The General Council was now authorized to impose a tax not exceeding 3,000 
francs per hectoliter on gasoline and 2500 francs on motor oil which could be used 
as the General Council decided. In the Senate debates, Minister of State Robert 
Lecourt had promised that the contribution toward the upkeep of national roads 
would not be reduced. This established a new measure of decentralization and an 
increase in the powers of the General Council, which had authority both to fix the 
amount of the tax and to decide upon the work on which it would be spent. 
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In a lecture at Guadeloupe, Justin Catayée, Deputy for French Guiana, dis- 
cussed the problems of his territory, explaining the reasons for which it had 
requested special status. In his view, being a department had brought nothing to 
Guiana. Thanks to its forest and gold resources, this land of 90,000 square kilo- 
meters had a sound economic basis, but people and machinery were required. A 
new law would be placed before the French National Assembly to give Guiana a spe- 
cial status within the departmental framework. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curacao and Aruba. C. D. Kroon, Secretary of Economic and Social Affairs 
in the Netherlands Antilles Government, estimated that the population would in- 
crease by 40% within ten years. He emphasized the complete dependence upon im- 
ports which, apart from oil, amounted to 100 million N.W.I. guilders per year. 
This would mean an increase of at least 35 million N.W.I. guilders by 1970. He 
referred optimistically to the favorable tax structure in the Netherlands Antilles, 
which encouraged industrialization, adding that its integration into the European 
Common Market opened a market of 170 million consumers to local industries. 
The Echo of Aruba commented that the local government was attempting some- 
thing comparable to "Operation Bootstrap" in Puerto Rico. The laborers in the 
Netherlands West Indies were dependable, intelligent, and well educated, with al- 
most everyone speaking three or even four languages (Papiamento, English, and/or 
Dutch and Spanish). The Windward Islands Opinion noted that although French 
was the official language of the northern part of St. Maarten and Dutch of the south- 
ern, English was the common language and was taught in both school systems. The 
fishermen and sailors, however, primarily spoke Papiamento. 











In an interview with the Windward Islands Opinion, H.I. Lopes, Windward 
Islands Representative in the Staten, who had recently traveled to the Netherlands, 
sharply criticized the failure of the Netherlands West Indies Government to publi- 
cize in the Netherlands the opportunity for industrial development in the West Indies. 
He had found among the big industrialists a widespread lack of interest which he had 
done his best to remedy. Lopes also attacked what he termed the "one-man govern- 
ment" in Curagao, adding that insular autonomy had been destroyed. With growing 
unemployment, heavy increases in taxation, and widespread fear induced by unheard- 
of methods of intimidation and oppression, people with one accord were demanding 
new elections. The Amigo di Curagao reported that Lopes had lodged a complaint 
with the Public Prosecutor of Aruba against J. E. Yrausquin, I. S. De Cuba, E. O. 
Petronia, O.S. Henriquez, and P. Croes for bribing a government official in the 
execution of his duty. 





La Esfera of Caracas reported that two members of the Venezuelan Federa- 
tion of Petroleum Workers, Roberto Goss and Manuel Pefia, visited Curagao to in- 
vestigate charges that Venezuelan oil refined on that island was being sent to Haiti 
and then reshipped to the Dominican Republic, despite the labor ban on trade with 
the Trujillo dictatorship. They commented that if the Dutch authorities were to 
blame for these alleged shipments, the matter would be taken before the various 
petroleum workers' organizations in the Netherlands West Indies so that action 
could be considered. 


Surinam. Agreement was reached between the governments of Surinam and 
the Netherlands for the military training of 200 young men from Surinam every 
year. Previously the military force in the country had been composed of conscripts 
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from the Netherlands. Colonel Beets, commander-in-chief of the forces in Suri- 
nam, returned from a visit to the Netherlands for a discussion of the scheme. 


During the second quarter of 1960, the cost of living in Surinam rose by 4 
points in comparison with the first quarter to an index number of 118. This was 
attributed to heavy rainfall in recent months which had caused an increase in the 
price of local produce. 


Accompanied by the Brazilian Consul, chairman of the Legislative Council 
J. Kraag, and Commissioner J. Michels of the Brokopondo rural district, Prime 
Minister S. D. Emanuels went up the Saramacca River for discussions with the 
chieftain of the Matuari tribe of bush Negroes. A military patrol was instructed 
to cut a line from the Oelemari River airstrip in the far southeast portion of the 
country to the Brazilian border. 


The airfield at Maripasoela on the Lawa River, a tributary of the eastern 
boundary river Maroni, was being extended. This would enable the Surinam Gold- 
mines Company to bring in a dismantled large dredge which had been brought from 
Africa. It was announced that the administrative center of the new rural district 
of Brokopondo was reaching completion. This was created in connection with the 
hydroelectric installation on the Surinam River. As part of the Ten Year Develop- 
ment Plan (HAR, XIII: 460) it was expected that the new dairy factory would be in 
operation in October. The factory would produce pasteurized milk, cream, butter, 
and milk chocolate. The investment amounted to 1.5 million Surinam guilders. It 
was reported that a trial shipment of 1,400 crates of Surinam grapefruit had been 
sold in England. A gross price of 36 to 50 shillings per crate had been realized. 
On the instructions of the Minister of Development, director F. Dost of the soil 
mapping service left for Ghana to study soils suitable for cacao. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Sweet Victory in San José. Venezuela basked in the pleasant warmth of 
victory after having won the latest and most decisive battle against its arch-enemy 
dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of the Dominican Republic. The Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment, which had implied that it might withdraw from the Organization of Ameri- 
can (OAS) if its request for sanctions against the Trujillo government were not 
heeded, found near-unanimous sympathy and support for its charges at the OAS 
Foreign Ministers' meeting in San José, Costa Rica (see INTERNATIONAL). Even 
the dictatorships of Nicaragua, Paraguay, and Haiti could not reject the irrefutable 
evidence offered by Venezuela to condemn the extra-border intrigues of the Domin- 
ican tyrant. Much mention and praise was offered in the Venezuelan press for the 
Haitian stand, in light of the country's proximity to the Dominican Republic and its 
weakness in relation to its neighbor. Although some delegations dragged their feet 
at the start, the conference was united in its final vote to boycott the Dominican 
regime. On August 20, President R6mulo Betancourt, presiding over a meeting of 
his Cabinet for the first time since the Trujillo-sponsored attempt against his life 
(HAR, XIII: 391), termed the OAS action against Trujillo an "unprecedented triumph" 
for Venezuela. 





Foreign Minister Recalled. The taste of victory soured somewhat a week 
later when, at the same OAS conference, Venezuelan Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis 
Arcaya offered two amendments to the declaration condemning extracontinental in- 
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tervention in the affairs of the American states. Arcaya sought to weaken the ar- 
ticle which condemned Russian and Red Chinese attempts to take advantage of the 
political, social, or economic situation of an American state to foment continental 
disunity; he proposed to add a statement to the effect that each member state re- 
tained the right to maintain diplomatic or commercial relations with any country 

in the world, implicitly referring to Russia and Red China. He also attempted to 
add to the first article of the declaration, which disapproved of extracontinental in- 
tervention, a statement which noted that no such extracontinental aid would need to 
be requested if articles six and seven of the declaration were subscribed to. Articles 
six and seven, which declared that all controversies among member nations should 
be settled peacefully by means recognized within the inter-American system, re- 
affirmed faith in the regional system and in the OAS. Arcaya's attempt to weaken 
the effect of the San José declaration against Fidel Castro and perhaps to make it 
more acceptable to Cuban Foreign Minister Ral Roa, was carried out in accord- 
ance with his own convictions and those of his party, the Uni6n Republicana Demo- 
crAtica (URD), and did not reflect the position of Venezuela's President Betancourt, 
whose party Accién Democr§4tica (AD) is not as far left as the URD. It was reported 
that Betancourt first attempted to persuade Arcaya to sign the document without 
reservation, and when Arcaya refused Betancourt recalled him to Caracas. He was 
replaced as head of the Venezuelan delegation by Venezuelan Ambassador to the 
United States Marcos Falc6n Bricefio, who carried out Betancourt's orders. The 
President also requested that Arcaya's objections to the declarations be stricken 
from the conference record. 


The maverick behavior of Arcaya touched off a series of speculations regard- 
ing his future in the Cabinet and his party's future in the governing coalition. The 
Foreign Minister did, in fact, offer his resignation to Betancourt, and it was ex- 
pected that he would be replaced by someone, perhaps from the URD, who would be 
willing to carry out Betancourt's moderate policy, despite the leftist position of the 
URD. Most observers and news columnists expected that the URD, having more to 
gain as a somewhat dissident member of the coalition than as a nonmember, would 
make an effort to resolve its differences with the President and maintain its strength 
in the Cabinet and other appointive positions. Arcaya, who was praised by URD 
leader J6vito Villalba for having been true to his convictions and offering to resign 
rather than sign the San José declaration, was criticized severely by the AD direc- 
torate. It was pointed out that, as the representative of the coalition government, 
he was responsible for carrying out the policies agreed upon by the majority of the 
three coalition members. The COPEI (Christian Socialists) issued a similar 
statement, declaring that no one had the right to usurp for himself the responsibil- 
ity of changing decisions which had been made by the government coalition. 


Split on Cuban Policies. The Cuban Revolution, which had been a unifying 
factor in Cuba, was destructive to attempts to bring about internal peace and unity 
in Venezuela. The official Venezuelan attitude toward Cuba was cool at the begin- 
ning of August, when anti-Betancourt statements by Cuban Finance Minister Ernesto 
("Che") Guevara (HAR, XIII: 462) were strongly protested in a note to the Cuban 
capital; it became even cooler when pro-Castro elements staged several demonstra- 
tions in Venezuela. Early in August several 26th of July Movement leaders in Cara- 
cas were arrested for participating in illegal demonstrations commemorating the 
initiation of the Cuban Revolution (HAR, XIII: 392). The three parties of the coali- 
tion issued a joint statement condemning the intervention of foreign groups in Vene- 
zuelan politics, regardless of their ideology. All three parties reiterated their 
support for the Cuban Revolution in the statement, but all joined in condemning the 
activities of pro-Castro and anti-Castro groups in Venezuela. With the signing of 
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the San José declaration criticizing the Castro government and the recall of For- 
eign Minister Arcaya, simmering sentiments, both in favor of and against the 
government's policies toward Cuba, boiled over into a series of riots and disor- 
ders in Caracas. Demonstrators gathered at several points in downtown Caracas 
and battled National Guardsmen and police on August 29, setting several vehicles 
afire, puncturing the tires of municipal buses, throwing rocks, smashing windows, 
and attacking and defacing anti-Castro newspaper buildings. Several injuries were 
reported, and many people were treated for tear-gas inhalation. Although no one 
was injured by police bullets, one death by heart attack occurred. More than forty 
leaders of the rioters were jailed. As a result of the atmosphere of unrest, and 
fortunately without causing any injuries, nervous guards fired "about a dozen" 
tear gas bombs at a delegation of members of the House of Deputies who were at- 
tempting to call upon Betancourt at the Presidential Palace to deliver a document 
voicing their disagreement with Venezuela's position in the San José conference. 


Security Measures Prolonged; Terrorist Plot Uncovered. The government 
was Called upon by the URD, the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR-- 
HAR, XIII: 392), and the Communist Party to end the emergency measure limiting 
unauthorized meetings, one of several restrictive measures taken following the 
assassination attempt against President Betancourt in June (HAR, XIII: 392). Gov- 
ernment spokesmen hoped that all guarantees would be restored some time in Sep- 
tember. It was evident that the emergency had not ended, for government investi- 
gators smashed another terrorist plot in Caracas. A police investigation of known 
subversives uncovered a cache of grenades, home-made "Molotov cocktails," re- 
cently imported Army machine guns, and several rifles. At least eight persons 
were arrested in connection with the plot, which was aimed at sowing terrorism 
and unrest to enable right- wing elements to regain control of the government. 
Those arrested were alleged to be supporters of the imprisoned General Jests 
Marfa Castro Le6n, who had led an unsuccessful insurrection attempt against the 
government in April (HAR, XIII: 251). Papers found in the raid indicated that the 
culmination of the saboteurs' campaign was to be the establishment of a governing 
junta to be led by Castro Le6n. The affair, treated somewhat indifferently by 
authorities, was termed "important but not critical." 





Petroleum Price Cuts Unacceptable; Venezuela Invited to Arab Oil Congress. 
Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso took steps to avoid 
a possible price war which threatened when four Middle Eastern producers cut 
crude price postings from 3¢ to 144 per barrel. The price reductions were initi- 
ated by the Esso Export Company and Shell Oil Company, followed by the British 
Petroleum and Mobile Oil Company. Pérez Alfonso declared that Venezuela would 
not be stampeded into a global petroleum price war and that the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment was disposed to limit production in order to maintain prices. He implied 
that the reasons of the Middle Eastern producers for cutting prices were not valid, 
and he accused three unnamed companies of attempting to split the Arab world from 
Venezuela. He declared that the Soviet Union's cut-rate oil prices, given as the 
prime reason for the lowering of crude postings, could not be maintained, and he 
simultaneously warned consumers of Venezuelan oil that if they insisted upon using 
Soviet oil, Venezuela would be loath to supply them when the Soviet Union no longer 
was able to continue providing petroleum at the cheaper rates. The latter state- 
ment was considered to be an admonition directed especially against Cuba. The 
Venezuelan Government cracked down on two oil companies operating in Venezuela 
for selling crude oil at discounts of up to 80¢ per barrel. The discount sales of the 
Superior Oil Company of California and the Sun Oil Company were considered by 
the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons to be excessive. 
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The Ministry received an invitation to attend the Arab League nations' second 
oil congress, to be held in Beirut, Lebanon, in October. Although the Venezuelan 
delegation was to have no voice in the congress, it was recognized that Pérez Al- 
fonso's role in the movement to establish closer ties of cooperation and greater 
production controls among the world petroleum producers was a major one and that 
Venezuela's oil policies were very influential among the Arab nations. 


Iron Exports Fixed; Labor Contract Discussions. In response to reports 
that the construction of an iron-reducing plant for Venezuelan ore was being con- 
sidered in Trinidad, which was believed to offer greater political and economic 
stability than Venezuela, Pérez Alfonso notified officials of the Iron Mines Com- 
pany of Venezuela, a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Company, that Venezuelan ore 
would not be shipped for foreign reduction in amounts greater than the present ex- 
port volume. It was added that, as in the case of petroleum, iron production was 
increasing each year in a period when prices remained low. 





The iron-mining industry still labored under the shadow of an unresolved la- 
bor contract dispute (HAR, XIII: 324), but it was reported that the talks were pro- 
ceeding "normally."" No indication was given as to when a possible agreement 
might be reached. 


Second Foreign Loan Considered. There were reports during August that 
the Venezuelan Government was considering another foreign loan. Despite Betan- 
court's declaration that the loan negotiated in April (HAR, XIII: 255) would be "the 
first and the last" foreign loan to be made by his government, it was reported that 
a search had begun among the petroleum companies, U.S. banks, European credit 
sources, and the International Monetary Fund for some $300 million in credit. 
Venezuela's exchange reserves had continued to drop since the overthrow of the 
dictatorship of Marcos Pérez Jiménez. The reasons given for the exchange decline 
varied from criticism that the government lacked a clear-cut economic policy to the 
flight of foreign capital (HAR, XII: 611) and cuts in the international oil prices. 
According to a New York Times report, exchange losses for 1960 averaged $50 
million a month. 








COLOMBIA 


Congress Still Deadlocked, but President Optimistic. Upon the completion 
of his second year in office on August 7, President Alberto Lleras Camargo reas- 
serted his faith in Colombia's faltering National Front coalition government and 
recounted some of its concrete accomplishments during the first half of his admin- 
istration. He noted with pride that, although a few bandit groups still roamed the 
central mountains, the politically-inspired violence that had raged in the provinces 
for more than a decade had been almost completely eliminated, and rehabilitation 
programs had been implemented. The government's housing program had been ac- 
celerated, agricultural production increased, road and railway communications ex- 
panded and improved, coffee prices stabilized, imports channeled as much as 50% 
into capital goods, and electrical development greatly increased. Most of these 
advances, however, had been achieved through the efforts of the executive depart- 
ment rather than the legislature. Although the President had repeatedly emphasized 
to Congress the necessity and urgency of judicial, labor, agrarian, and tax reform 
legislation, the lawmakers had not yet given legal impetus to social improvements 
that might prejudice their own interests. Social security insurance, however, had 
been extended to the incapacitated, the aged, widows, and orphans; and a large- 
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scale reform in public administration had been initiated through the establishment 
of a civil service and an administrative career service. With this same progres- 
sive attitude, the President had completely reorganized the executive branch of 
the government in an endeavor to achieve greater harmony and efficiency among 
the numerous offices under his authority. 


If Lleras Camargo could be optimistic about the nation's economic future, 
especially through its improved foreign credit standing, his satisfaction became 
frustration when he reviewed the political situation. "The political complex," he 
said, “escapes my capacity for solution." The factional deadlock that had gripped 
the new Congress since it opened on July 20 continued throughout August with few 
signs of breaking. The only project before the legislators during this period was 
the election of a Primer Designado (Vice President), and the Liberal Party choice 
of Carlos Lleras Restrepo had already been unofficially approved by all factions of 
both the Liberal and Conservative Parties (HAR, XIII: 464). However, when a 
House motion to call a joint session of Congress for the election was introduced, 
it was blocked by a temporary coalition of the Laureano G6mez faction of the Con- 
servative Party and the Alfonso Lépez Michelsen leftist Liberal wing, known as 
the Movimiento de Recuperaci6n Liberal (MRL). The former explained the in- 
tentional delay by stating that each of its representatives was acting independently, 
while the latter was apparently split internally over whether or not to uphold its 
earlier decision to support Lleras Restrepo. 


Deadlocked over the Designado issue, Congress next launched into two weeks 
of political debate, including accusations and counteraccusations, recriminations, 
and ultimately a number of positive suggestions as to how the political cooperation 
upon which the National Front government was originally based might be recovered. 


The Laureanistas, still pouting over their defeat in the March congressional elec- 
tions (HAR, XIII: 190-91), maintained that the victorious Ospino-Alzatista Conserv- 
ative faction (followers of ex-President Mariano Ospina Pérez and Gilberto Alzate 
Avendafio) had no right to share in the National Front because they had won their 
victory based on opposition to it. They further reproached Ospina and Alzate for 
having supported dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla when he seized power from G6mez 
in 1953, and they appealed to the Liberals to refuse the group's collaboration. The 
Liberal Party, however, having once offered the Laureanistas half of the Conserv- 
ative representation in the government's appointive offices, only to be refused, re- 
iterated that all legally-elected groups had the right to a voice in the government, 
regardless of their past record, and accused the Laureanistas of stalling the work 
of Congress through their uncompromising attitude. Nevertheless, the Laureanistas 
remained obdurate and again on August 30 refused to participate in a vote to call a 
joint session of Congress for the election of a Designado. Only through the support 
of the 17 MRL legislators, who had apparently resolved their earlier disagreement, 
was the motion passed. Lleras Restrepo was duly elected on August 31, again with- 
out benefit of Laureanista support, although the Laureanistas asserted that they had 
no objection to the candidate. 


In this matter at least the nation's bogged-down legislative processes moved 
forward. However, in the course of the congressional polemics, some of the more 
conscientious Liberal and Conservative speakers, in an effort to make their col- 
leagues settle down to the serious business of governing, emphasized the urgent 
need for broad social and economic legislation to combat the Communist threat. 

The national Liberal directorate invited the Conservatives to join in a "re-exami- 
nation" of the national situation based on a concrete program of social and economic 
reforms, and newspaper editorials warned that politics could no longer continue to 
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be dangerously divorced from national reality. It remained to be seen, however, 
whether the legislators would be able to suppress their oligarchic tendencies and 
rise to meet the challenge of a threatening social revolution. Nor was it yet known 
whether the Laureanistas would continue their mysterious apathy or adopt a new, 
more cooperative attitude. G6mez' son, the Laureanista Senate leader Alvaro G6é- 
mez Hurtado, who was largely credited with being the intellectual author of his 
faction's obstructionist maneuvers, declared that if his withdrawal from politics 
would help in the "restructuring" of the National Front, he would go into voluntary 
exile to "await better days for his party."" President Lleras Camargo offered him 
a Cabinet ministry or an embassy "anywhere in the world, "' but G6mez Hurtado de- 
clined to serve in any official capacity except that of Senator. 


National University President Forced to Resign. Following a long period of 
general discontent over his administrative policies, National University president 
and former fair-haired boy of Colombian education Mario Laserna yielded to the 
pressures being exerted upon him and resigned. Severely criticized by the univer- 
sity faculty and the press in May for giving in too readily to the demands of striking 
students in the School of Architecture (HAR, XIII: 326), Laserna again found him- 
self confronted by student strikers in August, but this time he was the object of their 
wrath. The strike had originated in the School of Medicine, where the students had 
succeeded in obtaining the reinstatement of the dean, Radl Paredes Manrique, who 
had resigned, apparently as the result of dissension between "old guard" faculty 
members and his own group of younger professors. Laserna had maintained that 
he could not replace him until the Medical School faculty council recommended can- 
didates. The council had not yet done this when the students, apprehensive about 
the possible faculty selection, began their strike. Inspired by the success of the 
medical students, the general student body extended the movement into a campaign 
to force Laserna's resignation. After several days of public demonstrations and 
student marches on the capitol building to enlist congressional support, Laserna 
yielded and resigned. A general university reform was agreed to, and a committee 
was appointed to study the matter. 





School of Business Administration Established in Medellfn. An attempt to 
relieve Colombia's growing need for properly trained administrative personnel in 
business and industry was initiated on August 16 with the inauguration in Medellfn 
of the Escuela de Administraci6n y Finanzas, a private institution not associated 
with other educational entities in the city. Supported largely by the Corporaci6n 
Educativa de la Industria, a nonprofit organization created by the National Associa- 
tion of Industrialists, the school was intended to reduce the need for on-the-job 
training programs and the necessity of seeking costly education abroad in the field 
of business administration. The 5-1/2-year course, which enrolled 60 students 
initially, was patterned after U.S. models and set up with the cooperation of the 
U.S. Operations Mission in Colombia (Point IV). Much of the teaching staff was 
to be contracted abroad until a Colombian faculty could be formed. The provisional 
director of the new school, Ernesto Satiz4bal, stated that, although technically in- 
dependent, the institution would remain closely linked with industry. He stressed 
that interested and capable young people from all over Colombia would be accepted, 
regardless of social position, economic resources, or political affiliation. 





Strikes by Airline and Petroleum Workers. Two major industries were tem- 
porarily paralyzed in August by labor disputes. The first work stoppage occurred 
early in the month when maintenance crews of the national airline Aerovfas Nacio- 
nales de Colombia (Avianca) struck for nearly a week, limiting flights in and out 
of major cities. Work was resumed on August 9, however, on the condition that 
Avianca agree to reach a settlement on the workers' demands by October at the latest. 
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A second and more serious strike beganon August 5 when negotiations under- 
taken in December 1959 between the workers and management of the Colombian 
Petroleum Company (controlled equally by the Socony Mobil Oil Company and Tex- 
aco, Inc.) broke down. Labor Minister Otto Morales Benftez had been conferring 
with both sides in the dispute since May, but, when the strike was called in August, 
agreement had been reached on less than half of the 184 points in the workers' de- 
mands. Negotiations continued between Morales Benftez and representatives of 
the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores de Colombia (CTC) for several days after the 
2,000 company employees left their jobs, but on August 16 the oil workers' union 
Federaci6n de Trabajadores del Petréleo issued an ultimatum that if an agreement 
were not presented within 24 hours, a sympathy strike would be called throughout 
the entire industry. An agreement accepting petitions representing 43.7 million 
pesos was presented before the deadline, but it was turned down, thus plunging the 
nation into what was termed one of the gravest crises to confront the present gov- 
ernment. 


As the more than 6,000. foreign and national petroleum company workers in 
Colombia joined the sympathy movement, Minister of Mines and Petroleum José 
Elfas del Hierro warned that the oil supply on hand would last only 30 days. How- 
ever, President Lleras Camargo immediately declared the industry-wide strike 
illegal, intimated that it was Communist-inspired, and threatened to take the full 
sanctions provided by law if the workers did not return to their jobs. Within a few 
days the President's threat had taken effect, and work was resumed. In the mean- 
time, some 4,000 persons gathered in front of Congress on Bogot4's main square, 
the Plaza de Bolfvar, tocheer speeches in support of the strikers by MRL leaders 
Juan de la Cruz Varela and Alvaro Uribe, the former frequently accused of Com- 
munist affiliations. The end of the month, however, found the Colombian Petro- 
leum Company still embroiled in negotiations to end the strike within its own labor 
force, and rumors were circulating that the President might intervene again be- 
cause of the workers' unreasonable demands and their refusal to compromise. 


Oil Contract Dispute. Further attention was drawn to the oil industry in 
August when the new manager of the government-owned Empresa Colombiana de 
Petréleos (Ecopetrol) Samuel Arango Reyes publicly charged that a contract made 
by Ecopetrol in 1956 with the Forest Colombia Corporation of Bradford, Pennsyl- 
vania, was prejudicial to the nation. He asked for the immediate legal revocation 
of the contract, negotiated during the Rojas Pinilla regime for the secondary recov- 
ery of oil in the La Cira and Infantes fields in northern Colombia, on the grounds 
that Ecopetrol had been made to bear the majority of the expenses of the joint en- 
deavor while receiving only a minor share of the profits and having to allow the 
Forest Colombia Corporation to dominate the administration of the fields. The 
U.S. firm denied the charges but expressed its willingness to examine the techni- 
cal aspects of the contract with Ecopetrol experts. The Forest officials added that 
for more than a year they had unsuccessfully sought a meeting of the directors of 
the two companies to discuss their differences and to try to find solutions. 





In spite of Arango Reyes' declarations, E. Ospina Racines, in his report Oil 
Drilling and Production in South America, No. 433, published in Bogota, asserted 
that the Forest contract as outlined in the Ecopetrol report of May 1958 designated 
67-1/2% of the net income after deducting costs for Ecopetrol and 32-1/2% for For- 
est. According to Ospina Racines' interpretation, Ecopetrol was piling up expendi- 
tures beyond its financial capacity through its farmout contracts, its exploration 
program, and the financing necessary to take over the Barrancabermeja refinery 
in 1961. One way to end the financial obligations was to denounce the contracts. 
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Although the Forest contract was the principal one under fire, a farmout contract 
with Cities Service was also being attacked, less vigorously. 


A Senate committee was appointed to investigate the controversial contract, 
as well as the functions of Ecopetrol, which had been created in 1950 to adminis- 
ter state-owned oil properties. Minister of Mines and Petroleum del Hierro up- 
held the government corporation as an effective enterprise, adding, however, that 
he believed contracts should reserve equal participation in extracted products to 
the state (the Forest contract, according to Arango Reyes, had allowed Colombia 
only 25% of the oil recovered). The general uproar over the contract also aroused 
familiar demands for the nationalization of the oil industry, causing Arango Reyes 
to give hasty reassurance to foreign enterprises that no such move was contemplated. 
He explained that it would be financially impossible for the Colombian Government 
to bear the expense of an effective oil exploration, exploitation, and expansion pro- 
gram, and consequently foreign capital investment was welcomed. 


OAS Conference. At the meeting of Foreign Ministers in San José, Costa 
Rica (see INTERNATIONAL), Colombian Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay 
Ayala was instrumental in reversing the U.S. proposals regarding the application 
of economic sanctions against the Dominican Republic. Whereas the United States 
had wanted to allow time for free elections before applying sanctions, the proposal 
adopted called for sanctions first, to be continued until elections were held. In 
the second meeting, Turbay Ayala was credited with delivering one of the most 
forceful speeches of the conference denouncing "Communist intervention" in Cuba. 
Some observers felt that he effectively summed up the Cuban situation when he said 
that "if the present conflict were between the government of Cuba and that of the 
United States, there would be occasion for some popular sectors to express their 
enthusiasm for the leader of the Cuban Revolution. But in a conflict between Amer- 
ica and Russia, or in other words between democracy and Communism, we (the 
Colombian Government) do not believe that the American nations have a right to 
be neutral."" While many foreign ministers were reluctant to spell out the dangers 
implicit in Cuba's involvement with the Soviet bloc, Turbay Ayala forthrightly ana- 
lyzed Soviet First Deputy Premier Nikita Khrushchev's offer to defend Cuba with 
rockets in the event of an invasion by the United States. He declared that the So- 
viet offer and its acceptance by Cuba "in various forms, each one more compro- 
mising than the preceding one" constituted "an unmistakable violation of the jurid- 
ical and political basis of the American system." "In the opinion of Colombia," 
he declared, "no nation in this Hemisphere needs the political or military help of 
an extra-continental power in order to protect its independence and its sovereignty." 
Turbay Ayala's speech was believed to have strengthened the U.S. position at the 
conference beyond earlier expectations. Disappointment was expressed in some 
quarters, however, over his proposal, which was later adopted, for a committee 
to attempt a Cuban-U.S. reconciliation. Such a committee could advise, it was said, 
but it was doubtful whether it could dissipate what Turbay Ayala had described as 
“the dense clouds that obscure the horizon of the Cuban Revolution." 





U.S. and World Bank Aid. After two weeks of interviews with U.S. State 
Department and banking officials, a financial mission composed of U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Colombia Dempster McIntosh, director of the U.S. Operations Mission in 
Colombia (Point IV) Charles P. Fossum, and director of the Colombian Department 
of Planning and Technical Services Jorge Franco Holgufn (recently resigned but con- 
tinuing in office until replaced) was successful in obtaining two loans totaling $70 
million under the new U.S. aid program to Latin America. The allocations repre- 
sented assistance for five aspects of a broad social development program being ad- 
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vanced by the Colombian Government. Other aspects of the same program, includ- 
ing health, education, aided self-help housing, and small industry credit, were 
being discussed with various other U.S. and international agencies. Together with 
a $38.4 million loan granted conditionally by the World Bank for the national rail- 
roads, recent loans to Colombia thus totaled more than $100 million. 


Of the $70 million loan, the Export-Import Bank authorized credits totaling 
$45 million and the Development Loan Fund (DLF) $25 million. The Export-Import 
Bank credits were to be available to finance the acquisition of U.S. equipment, ma- 
terials, and services required for the construction of 12 penetration roads into five 
colonization areas and for the construction of a national secondary road network; 
for the provision of municipal water and sewage facilities; and for the importation 
of agricultural equipment. Credits from the DLF would be available to help meet 
the local costs of building the 12 penetration roads; to help provide agricultural and 
colonization credits in support of a five-year program for locating 50,000 settlers 
in the five colonization areas; and to assist private savings and loan associations 
in the financing of low- and medium-cost housing in urban areas. 


Of the $38.4 million conditional loan granted to the Colombian Government 
by the World Bank for the national railroads, $5.4 million was made available im- 
mediately for the purchase of locomotives and rolling stock within the company's 
general rehabilitation program. The remainder would be supplied only after a spe- 
cial World Bank commission had inspected the railway's equipment, building pro- 
gram, and current financial status, inasmuch as the loan had been made with the 
stipulation that steps be taken immediately to return the company to solvency. The 
railroads had been operating at a deficit in recent years because of outdated equip- 
ment, low fares, and a fragmentary line system. The initial $5.4 million alloca- 
tion from the World Bank would make it possible to provide adequate equipment for 
the new Atlantic Railroad under construction between Bogot4 and Santa Marta on the 
Caribbean coast (HAR, XII: 679), as well as for other connecting lines. An increase 
in railway fares had also been authorized. The company announced that its total 
construction program would cost 343 million pesos ($51 million) over a four-year 
period, 167 million pesos of which would be used to complete the construction of 
the Atlantic Railroad and 176 million pesos for the rehabilitation of existing lines. 


It was also learned in August that the U.S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA) had granted Colombia's request for $250,000 worth of heavy equip- 
ment for the training of personnel to work on the construction of the new Pan Amer- 
ican Highway link from Panama through the Colombian department of Choc6é. Public 
Works Minister Virgilio Barco Vargas said that another agreement was being nego- 
tiated for aero-photography, geological surveys, and forest studies of the entire 
area, since the highway would achieve its greatest success only if supplementary 
access roads were provided to permit colonization and economic development. 


In a further gesture of confidence in the Colombian economy, the International 
Monetary Fund increased the nation's stand-by fund from $75 million to $100 million, 
thus causing a comparable rise in the country's credit capacity. 


Letter to the Editor. The following clarification of the dispute over the edi- 
torial policy of Semana magazine (HAR, XIII: 465-6) has been received from Igor 
Gordevitch, editor of Visi6n magazine: 





"Because of [Semana editor Alberto] Zalamea's statements [editorially that 
U.S. business interests in Cuba had encouraged Premier Fidel Castro's move 
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toward Communism and his government's expropriation of U.S.-owned properties 
in order to bring about intervention by the State Department] and because of his 
continued attacks on the major Colombian dailies, several of the magazine's Co- 
lombian stockholders expressed their public disagreement with the magazine's edi- 
torial policy and at a meeting with Zalamea asked for his resignation or a change 
in his editorial orientation. Unless such a change occurred, they would resign as 
officers of the Semana publishing company and put their stock up for sale. Zala- 
mea answered his critics with the assertion that the editorial policy followed during 
his two years with Semana had created many enemies among persons prejudiced 
by the existence of a publication disposed to inform the public seriously and hon- 
estly on national and international problems. What was happening to Semana, he 
said, represented the endangering of freedom of expression in Colombia and a cri- 
sis for independent journalism. At this point, both the dissenting Colombian stock- 
holders as well as Zalamea appealed for an intervention of Vision Incorporated, a 
55% stockholder in Semana. Vision refused to intervene in a purely local Colom- 
bian problem nor did it wish to close the magazine, and invoked its original contract 
with Semana according to which the Colombian stockholders alone were responsible 
for the magazine's editorial policy and according to which the editor had complete 
autonomy within that framework, but was requested to inform the Colombian junta 
asesora of any possible changes in editorial policy, format, etc. To resolve the 
situation, Vision proposed to separate the publishing company from the magazine 
itself and offered its shares in the magazine to the Colombian stockholders who, 
however, did not want to buy the magazine. Vision then purchased Semana mag- 
azine from Semana publishing company and offered the magazine for sale in Colom- 
bia. Zalamea made the only commercially acceptable offer and bought Semana 
magazine. This now makes him editor and owner of the magazine. The publishing 
company and its printing equipment continues under a different name with the joint 
ownership of Vision and the Colombian group." 


ECUADOR 


Congress Convened. The new Ecuadorian Congress, which had been elected 
in its entirety on June 5 (HAR, XIII: 399-400), met in general session on August 10 
in the presence of high government officials and members of the diplomatic corps. 
The session, which was of an organizational nature, had as its first order of busi- 
ness the election of officers for both chambers. Vice President-elect Carlos Julio 
Arosemena would automatically preside over the Senate, and José Martfnez Cobo 
was elected as its vice-president. Manual Araujo Hidalgo was elected president of 
the Chamber of Deputies. All three men were ardent followers of President-elect 
José Marfa Velasco Ibarra. In a three-hour farewell address that was often inter- 
rupted by catcalls and boos from the gallery, outgoing President Camilo Ponce En- 
rfquez again reminded the legislators that they had won their posts in the first free 
congressional elections to be held in Ecuador in the past sixty years. Touching on 
the border dispute between Ecuador and Peru (HAR, XI: 155; XII: 501, 559; and 
XIII: 332), he declared that the fundamental rights of Ecuador were involved and 
that a just and equitable solution must be found. 





Velasquistas Force Conservative Resignations. Velasquista opposition to 
former Foreign Minister Carlos Tobar Zaldumbide took a dramatic turn when the 
new Congress passed a resolution condemning him for "grave errors in his defense 
of Ecuadorian international rights."" Tobar Zaldumbide had resigned as Foreign 
Minister hours before his scheduled appearance in Congress, in order to avoid 
censure. The hostility of Congress was the result of statements attributed to Tobar 
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Zaldumbide that Hemispheric interests should take precedence over national is- 
sues at the forthcoming meeting of the Organization of American States (OAS) and 
that Ecuador should abide by decisions arrived at collectively; in other words, 
Ecuador should not wreck the forthcoming Quito conference by airing its griev- 
ances against Peru. 


The mounting Velasquista pressures, responsible for the resignation of the 
Foreign Minister as well as that of Interior Minister Carlos Bustamante Pérez 
(who also resigned to avoid congressional censure), caused President Ponce En- 
rfquez to announce his resignation some three hours before the inauguration of 
Velasco Ibarra on August 31. Giving as his reason "the good of the nation," Ponce 
Enrfquez made his dramatic announcement to the chiefs of the diplomatic missions 
who had come to attend the inauguration, and whose credentials he had received 
moments before. Vice President Francisco Illingsworth Icaza received the presi- 
dential sash, thereby becoming President for three hours and qualifying for a life- 
long monthly pension of 5,000 sucres ($278). Escorted by a heavy military guard, 
ex-President Ponce Enrfquez fled Quito and avoided bloodshed by the Velasquista 
masses. 





Cabinet Proposals Made. At a press conference on August 23, Velasco 
Ibarra announced the names of people under consideration for various Cabinet po- 
sitions. Among those named were Victor Chiriboga Terfn, a former Undersecre- 
tary of Education and consul in Bogot4, as Minister of the Interior; José Ricardo 
Chiriboga Villag6mez, former Ambassador to the United States, as Minister of 
Foreign Relations; Sergio Quirola, another former Undersecretary of Education, 
as Minister of Education; Carlos Valdano Raffo, a newcomer to the political scene, 
as Minister of Public Works; Patricio Lasso Carri6n, a lawyer and deputy from 
the province of Pichincha, as Minister of National Defense; José Garcés Alzamora, 
a former Undersecretary of the Treasury, as Minister of the Treasury. In addition 
to these posts, the press considered Gustavo Tamayo Mancheno almost certain of 
an appointment as Administrative Secretary General and Gustavo Soriano Urbina 
as Presidential Secretary General. 


Leftists Reshuffled in Congress. In the election of delegates from the reg- 
istered coastal labor unions to the national electoral college which was to select 
men for the two posts of labor in Congress, Pedro Saad, for 16 years secretary 
general of the Ecuadorian Communist Party and Ecuador's leading Communist in- 
tellectual, lost his position to workingman Adalberto Miranda Gir6én, new president 
of the Guayas provincial labor union. Political observers viewed the defeat of Saad 
as a new trend in the leftist national labor union, Confederaci6n de Trabajadores 
del Ecuador (CTE). The CTE is the only Latin American confederation affiliated 
with the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions. 





Commission to Study Agrarian Reform. Widespread dissatisfaction with 
the slow pace of agrarian reform continued to grow and resulted in several riots. 
About three hundred land-hungry residents of the village of Milagro near Quito 
invaded public and privately-owned lands on August 21, shouting "Viva Cuba," 
"Viva Fidel Castro," and "Viva la reforma agraria."' They spread over land 
owned by the Social Security Administration and the Valdez sugar mill, the larg- 
est in Ecuador. The land was in the process of being taken over by the government 
for distribution in small parcels, but undue delay on the part of the government 
precipitated the rioting. A few days later Congress approved the formation of a 
special commission to study agrarian reform and make recommendations for 
changes in the existing laws. It was hoped that this would expedite the process 
and make the benefits of the reform immediately available to small farmers. 
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U.S. Ships Given to Ecuador. Under terms of a mutual military aid pact, 
the United States transferred a 15,000-ton floating dry dock and a 3,200-ton sea- 
going tug to the Ecuadorian Navy. Navy chief Rear Admiral Luis G6mez Cevallos 
stated that the dry dock was to be used to repair military and merchant vessels. 
He announced that under the same program the U.S. Navy was to deliver two 
100-ton vessels in November to be used as coastal patrol boats. 





Economic Trends. All major crops were seriously affected in the first six 
months of 1960 by one of the most severe dry spells to hit Ecuador in recent years. 
Although banana exports reached 18.7 million stems as compared to 16.3 million 
for the same period in 1959, a sharp dip was noted in June because of the drought. 
At about the same time, banana prices dipped in the United States, causing former 
Ambassador Chiriboga Villag6mez to remark that new markets should be sought 
behind the Iron Curtain; he said that he doubted that democracy in Ecuador would 
be affected if the Russians learned to eat bananas. 





Estimates of the wheat crop ranged from 28% to 35% below that of a year ago. 
The cotton crop was estimated at 60% of 1958's, and it was feared that some vari- 
eties would not produce anough seed for the next season. Coffee sales were im- 
proving; exports were 2.5 times greater than in the second quarter of 1959, reach- 
ing a value of $1.6 million compared to $0.6 million in the same period of 1959. 
Imports for the second quarter of 1960 amounted to $25.5 million, a 17.4% increase 
over the same period of 1959. Total imports for the first six months of 1960 were 
14. 7% higher than for the same period in 1959. Exports increased at a lesser rate 
than imports for the second quarter. They accounted for $24.4 million, or 3% more 
than the same period of 1959. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Beltr4n Given Vote of Confidence. Premier Pedro Beltr4n appeared before 
Congress on August 19 to give a detailed account of his government's plans and 
policies. The opposition had demanded earlier that he participate in a parliamen- 
tary debate following his prepared statement. This demand was rejected, and as 
a result 31 deputies and 7 senators, members of the opposition, walked out before 
Beltr4n's appearance. At the end of his speech, BeltrAn received a vote of confi- 
dence by a margin of 86 to 35 in the Chamber of Deputies and 26 to 13 in the Senate. 
The opposition, however, was still eager to interrogate him and circulated a peti- 
tion calling him before Congress for questioning on August 31. It obtained the re- 
quired number of signatures. (According to the Peruvian Constitution, Cabinet 
officials may be called before Congress by a vote of one-fifth of the members of 
both houses.) Beltr4n therefore appeared in the Senate on August 31 and answered 
questions submitted by the opposition covering such subjects as the national budget, 
oil (La Brea y Parifias), banking policies, government employees, freedom of the 
press, coffee, inflation, U.S. Government loans, agrarian reform, and partial 
elections for Congress. Members of the opposition were authorized by the Senate 
to reply to Beltr4n on September 1. 





Weekly Newspaper Publisher Jailed. Miguel Yi Carrillo, publisher of Aquf 
Esta, a weekly paper supporting former President Manuel Odrfa, who was report- 
edly planning a comeback, was jailed on August 10 by order of a military judge. 
Yi Carrillo had formerly been a section chief of Premier Beltrfn's newspaper La 
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Prensa. His arrest came as the result of an article in Aquf Est4 containing 
declarations by two retired officers, who were also arrested. The article ex- 
plained the participation of General Alejandro Cuadra Rabines in a revolutionary 
plot against the government while Odrfa was President. (Cuadra Rabines, a com- 
manding general of the Army when the article appeared, was appointed Minister 
of War on August 24, following the resignation for personal reasons of General 
Victor Tenorio Hurtado.) Yi Carrillo was released on August 25 after the highest 
military court of justice, the Consejo de Oficiales Generales, ruled that he could 
not be prosecuted under military laws because he was a civilian. 


Peru at the San José Conference. Peru was represented at the Foreign 
Ministers conference of the Organization of American States (OAS) in San José, 
Costa Rica, by Foreign Minister RaGl Porras Barrenechea. The Foreign Minis- 
ter, who was accompanied on the trip by his personal physician, Matfas Ferradas, 
a well known heart specialist, missed his opening statement at the Seventh Con- 
ference but made a short speech the following day requesting that Cuba preserve 
the "American destiny."" Because he did not sign the San José declaration and did 
not make the closing speech at the Seventh Conference, considerable speculation 
about his motives arose in Lima, particularly after the Cuban delegation thanked 
him and congratulated him warmly. Ambassador Juan Bautista de Lavalle, Peru's 
representative to the OAS, signed the document on behalf of his country. 





Rio Protocol Again Under Discussion. In a speech at Riobamba, Ecuador, 
on August 17, Ecuadorian President-elect José Marfa Velasco Ibarra spoke in fa- 
vor of the nullification of the 1942 Protocol of Rio de Janeiro. However, the Peru- 
vian Ministry of Foreign Affairs declared that the Protocol was valid and said that 
the border between the two countries was marked except for a short distance where 
survey markers would be placed as soon as Ecuador agreed to respect the Brazilian 
arbitration that had previously been accepted by both countries. 





Problems of Fishing Rights. On August 26, two Peruvian fishing boats, the 
"Cavaglieri" and the "Sinstar,"' were stopped and towed to Iquique because they 
were fishing without a permit within the territorial waters claimed by Chile. The 
owner was fined a token 50 pesos as a tribute "to the stand taken by Peru, Chile, 
and Ecuador in defense of resources in the South Pacific." 





The Peruvian Navy received four specially built Italian coastal patrol boats 
in early August. According to the Peruvian Times, the vessels would be used "'to 
prevent smuggling and reinforce fishery regulations" along the Ecuadorian border 
(HAR, XIII: 331). 





La Brea y Parifias Controversy. On August 31 the government sent a bill to 
Congress designed to end the controversy over the rights of the International Petro- 
leum Company, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, to the La 
Brea y Parifias oilfields concession. The company's rights had been strongly at- 
tacked in Luis Mir6é Quesada's El Comercio (HAR, XIII: 264) and by members of 
the opposition, who desired immediate nationalization. 





The present bill would have the properties in question revert to the state 
within 30 years. A series of taxes would be imposed on the International Petro- 
leum Company, including an initial exploitation tax, a special bounty of $34.7 mil- 
lion to be paid over a 30-year period, a 10% levy on the company's annual produc- 
tion as an advance payment against export and income taxes, and at least a 60-40 
net income split favoring Peru. The company would have to deliver 66,456 hectares 
to the state immediately, without compensation, along with installations and all land 
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within 50 meters of the seashore. The company's remaining concession would be 
limited to 100,000 hectares. After 30 years, wells, refineries, and all installa- 
tions would become the property of the Peruvian Government. 


Economy Brightening; Development Projects. After several years of rising 
inflation, soaring cost of living, and payment deficits, the Peruvian economy ap- 
peared to be improving. For the first time in seven years, a trade surplus was 
reached, and further improvements were expected in the future. In spite of Pre- 
mier Beltrdn's policies of tight credit, higher exchange rates, and greater import 
duties, imports were only 12% below those of 1959. At the same time, the record 
showed favorable export receipts brought about by an almost balanced budget, the 
highest in history, and a successfully diversified economy. All basic sectors of 
the economy were expanding, and many development plans were under way (HAR, 
XIII: 402, 471). 





A West German government commission led by Walter Drescher issued a re- 
port concerning the construction and organization of hospitals in Peru. Plans and 
specifications were being concluded in Germany for an initial grant of $10 million. 


A West German hydroelectric power mission headed by Professor Alfred 
Buch arrived in Lima to study a $150 million project to produce 700,000 kw. of 
electric power. The installation could be expanded two or three times and might 
be utilized for the lead-zinc smelter refinery which was being planned as part of 
the Mantaro River hydroelectric plant. 


BOLIVIA 


New Administration Installed. Former President (1952-56) Victor Paz 
Estenssoro, who had been overwhelmingly elected President for the second time 
on June 5 (HAR, XIII: 403), was inaugurated on August 6 in La Paz in a colorful 
yet austere ceremony. At the same time, his running mate, Juan Lechin Oquendo, 
labor leader and former president of the Senate, was sworn in as Vice President. 





In his inaugural address before Congress, Paz Estenssoro reaffirmed his 
intention to respect the constitution. He pointed out that for the second time since 
the revolutionary victory in 1952, the government had changed peacefully and law- 
fully, that the revolution had placed power in the hands of the people, and that the 
reins of government could no longer be seized by force. He praised the workers 
and peasants and stressed that the ultimate objective of the revolution was economic 
independence for the people in accordance with the principles of liberty and justice. 
The most profound and transcendent manifestation of the revolution had been the 
program of agrarian reform, he said. The mines had been nationalized to prevent 
the removal of irreplaceable natural resources from the country and to break the 
stranglehold of the huge mining companies on the economy, politics, and culture 
of the nation. 


To implement the government's plans for economic development, said Paz 
Estenssoro, foreign exchange was necessary for the acquisition of material and 
equipment, and for this reason the necessary capital must be obtained from abroad. 
He commended Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB), the national 
petroleum company, for its collaboration with private enterprise. He pointed out 
that the petroleum code of 1956 and the proposed investment law currently before 
Congress promoting the private development of mines were basic. Public works 
must also seek some private capital, the President said. 
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In general, the President seemed to lean to the right in his address, and 
one could sense a parallel with the Frondizi government in Argentina. In a mild 
and cautious way, Paz Estenssoro was apparently preparing the populace to accept 
a certain amount of private enterprise together with austerity in social demands in 
order to effect economic recovery and development. For the first time, many 
prominent businessmen and industrialists in Bolivia began to view Paz Estenssoro 
with favor, while the extreme left labeled the new Paz-Lechfn program "imperial- 
ist." 


One of the first acts of Paz Estenssoro after his inauguration was to name 
his Cabinet, which included the following Ministers: Eduardo Arce Quiroga, For- 
eign Relations; Eduardo Rivas Ugalde, Interior, Justice and Immigration; Augusto 
Cuadros SAnchez, Treasury and Statistics; Arturo Fortin Sanjinés, National De- 
fense; José Fellman Velarde, Education and Fine Arts; Mario Sanjinés Uriarte, 
Public Works and Communications; Guillermo Judregui Guachalla, Public Health; 
Juan Haus Soliz, National Economy; Alfredo Franco Guachalla, Labor and Social 
Welfare; Nuflo Ch4vez Ortiz, Mines and Petroleum; Roberto Jordan Pando, Rural 
Affairs; RaGl Pérez Alcal4, Agriculture; and José Antonio Arza Murillo, Secre- 
tary General of the Presidency. There were no ministerial holdovers from the 
Cabinet of ex-President Hern4n Siles Zuazo. 


Shortly after his inauguration and on the basis of the proposals approved at 
the eighth national convention of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR), 
Paz Estenssoro set forth his program of government for 1960-64 in a document con- 
sisting of an introduction and three chapters. Chapter I, "Economy," had the fol- 
lowing subtitles: inventory of natural resources, economic development and regu- 
lation of investments, economic planning, commerce, nationalized mining, private 
mining, petroleum industry, agricultural policy, agrarian reform, internal migra- 
tion and immigration, cooperatives, industrial development, electrification, com- 
munications, railway policy, roads policy, national aviation, tourist trade, and 
financial and monetary regulations. Chapter Il, "Social Policy," dealt with social 
security, education, cultural policy, public health, food, and housing. Chapter III, 
"Judicial Regulation, "' took up legal regulation, national defense and the Armed 
Forces, carabineros (national police), municipal regulation, and internal policy. 
Many Bolivians saw in this plan the unmistakable mark of the U.S. State Department 
with reference to what must be done if continued foreign aid were to be expected. 





On August 4, the national Chamber of Deputies convened to elect officers for 
the 1960-61 legislative period. Ernesto Ayala Mercado was elected president of 
the lower chamber, and Rubén Julio Castro was elected president of the Senate. 
Both were considered leftist. Within days, a bloc of more than twenty representa- 
tives of the Siles Zuazo faction was organized in opposition to the leftist sector. 
This "rightist" group was headed by Edil Sandoval Moré6n of Santa Cruz, Anfbal 
Aguilar Pefiarrieta (former Minister of Labor), and Carlos Pereyera. In addition 
to combating the leftist group, the purpose of the bloc was to spearhead cooperation 
with the program of President Paz Estenssoro. 


Various factions of the MNR made known their discontent with certain appoint- 
ments soon after the inauguration. Through their chief Alberto Mufioz de la Barra 
and other leaders, the MNR youth movement expressed the necessity for the party's 
national policy committee to intervene in order to make certain that only persons 
of capacity, honesty, and merit were appointed to government positions. The left- 
ist faction demanded the expulsion of newly appointed Public Works Minister San- 
jinés Uriarte because of alleged statements to the press that he belonged to no 
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political group. In Cochabamba, a group prepared a petition to Sanjinés Uriarte 
requesting that a contract between the government and the firm of Ivica Krsul for 
the construction of an asphalt road between Cochabamba and Quillacollo be can- 
celed. Deputies began forming other "blocs," the most notable being that of the 
"Eastern Bloc," whose 15 members excluded the brothers Luis and Edil Sandoval 
Moré6n, MNR "bosses" in the Santa Cruz area. 


In a special supplement to its official publication Masas, the Partido 
Obrero Revolucionario (POR) criticized the program of the eighth convention of 
the MNR. In an article entitled "El Gobierno Paz-Lechfn," it described the pro- 
gram as being conciliatory to demands of the U.S. imperialists, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was labeled the program of the workers' Central Obrero Boliviano 
(COB). 


The former permanent secretary of the MNR "Auténtico" (MNRA), Radl 
Villarroel Contreras, who had been expelled from the MNRA along with Walter 
Cerruto and José IbAfiez following the attempted coup of March 19 (HAR, XIII: 196), 
accused Walter Guevara Arze of disloyalty, of being a traitor to the MNR, and of 
trying to raise $100,000 to stage a coup. At a meeting of MNRA directors in Co- 
chabamba, a serious attempt was made on the life of Guevara Arze when, at 11:00 
o'clock on the night of July 28, machine gun shots were fired against the house 
where the deliberations were taking place. 


The youth movement of the conservative-clerical Falange Socialista Boli- 
viana (FSB) celebrated the 23rd anniversary of the party's founding by studying 
the constitutionalism of the revolution. The group reiterated the old demand that 


Bolivia be given an outlet to the sea and called for national unity. Party leader 
Mario R. Gutiérrez criticized the MNR and called for a "Christian" democracy 
and "pure" nationalization. To some observers, however, there seemed little 
that this FSB opposition could promise the people which the MNR had not already 
offered them. 


Communism Rejected; Cuba Supported. On August 17, the Chamber of 
Deputies approved a resolution to aid the people of Cuba in their fight for economic 
liberation. On August 26, the Senate approved a resolution expressing solidarity 
with Cuba in its economic struggle and inviting the Cuban Government to solve its 
differences with other Latin American nations through the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS). It was clear that government feeling in Bolivia was pro-Cuba 
but anti-Communist. 





The new administration appeared wary of becoming in any way involved with 
the USSR, although Bolivian Communists had supported the election of Paz Esten- 
ssoro and Lechfn. The president of the Federation of Students in Bolivia, Jorge 
Kello, was also general secretary of the Communist Party of Bolivia, both of 
which had supported the Paz-Lechin ticket. Counteracting any Communist influ- 
ence in Bolivia was the Catholic Church, which Paz Estenssoro openly supported. 
The Communist countries, of course, continued to show interest in Bolivia. On 
August 12, a delegation of newspapermen from Red China arrived in La Paz and 
was received by the President. 


Relations with Neighboring Countries. Argentine Ambassador to Bolivia 
Gerardo Schamis announced that his country would intensify work on the Yacuiba- 
Santa Cruz railway being built by Argentina under a treaty arrangement with Bo- 
livia. This announcement, together with the supplying of credits to the Bolivian 
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state mining entity Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia (COMIBOL) for certain food 
products, indicated a spirit of cooperation between the governments of Argentina 
and Bolivia. 


Former President Siles Zuazo was slated to become Bolivian Ambassador to 
Uruguay, where Paz Estenssoro had spent many months in exile prior to 1952. In 
his final speech transferring the Presidency to Paz Estenssoro, Siles Zuazo lauded 
the cooperation and understanding of the United States, Argentina, Brazil, and Peru 
in efforts to solve Bolivian problems. 


Government Concerned with COMIBOL Problems. Paz Estenssoro met 
early in the month with new Minister of Mines and Petroleum Nuflo Chavez and 
COMIBOL officials Carlos Oroza (production manager), Goosen Broersman (gen- 
eral manager), and Guillermo Bedregal (president) to discuss what was to be done 
about reorganization and the 5,000 supernumeraries carried on COMIBOL's payroll. 
For immediate requirements, COMIBOL needed $10 million, plus $20 million to 
replace obsolete and worn-out machinery. Also of concern were the labor and so- 
cial aspects of the corporation's operations. Virtual anarchy continued among the 
workers' unions, which were making exhorbitant demands for social benefits. 





Petroleum Problems Revealed. At a meeting of Treasury Minister Cuadros 
Sanchez, Minister of Mines and Petroleum ChA4vez Ortiz, YPFB president José 
Paz Estenssoro (brother of the President), and International Monetary Fund rep- 
resentative in Bolivia George Clark, the problems of petroleum in relation to YPFB 
were considered. Clark said that two representatives of the International Monetary 
Fund would arrive in Bolivia early in September to negotiate a new stand-by agree- 
ment with the government of Paz Estenssoro and that coincidentally the problem of 
bolstering YPFB's finances would be discussed. 





Director General of Petroleum Santiago Sologuren confirmed the withdrawal 
of the Bolivian Texas Company from operations in Bolivia at the beginning of June. 
The company had done no exploration work since May 1959. Sologuren explained 
that it was not the government's policy to grant concessions simply to be held in 
reserve. The Bolivian Texas Company was backed by the Texas Natural Gasoline 
Corporation, whose president, John Oxley had assured the Minister of Mines and 
Petroleum in a letter dated October 13, 1958 that his company would lend its sub- 
sidiary all the technical and economic aid required for its work in Bolivia. How- 
ever, the reason for discontinuing in Bolivia apparently was that Texas Natural 
Gasoline Corporation had merged with the Union Oil and Gas Corporation of Loui- 
siana, which did not wish to invest further in Bolivia. On August 4, a resolution 
was published by the Direccién de Petréleo describing the concessions and announc- 
ing that the sum of $100,000 held as a guarantee for performance had been forfeited 
by the Bolivian Texas Company. 


Industry and Public Utilities to be Developed. Ina meeting with the presi- 
dent of the National Chamber of Industries, Eduardo SA4enz Garcfa, and officials of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Treasury Minister Cuadros SAnchez explained why the 
Banco Central de Bolivia was not able to lend money for the development of indus- 
try. He reported that the president of the bank, Eufronio Hinojosa, had stated that 
the bank policy was to maintain a stable currency and that it was completely reor- 
ganized and was having no difficulty in functioning efficiently with a separate depart- 
ment to promote industry and production. However, he added that the bank had sus- 
pended credit operations of a general character while tied into the stabilization plan. 
In the face of this situation, the National Chamber of Industries proposed the organ- 
ization of a Banco de Crédito Industrial with private capital. 
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The Minister of Economy in La Paz announced the awarding of a contract to 
the Montreal Engineering Company of Canada for a technical study relating to the 
electric power requirements of the Cochabamba area. The Bolivian Power Com- 
pany was considering the construction of the $6- million hydroelectric plant to 
serve La Paz. 


A commission was set up by the government of Bolivia to study plans for the 
reorganization, expansion, and modernization of the postal, telegraphic, and radio 
communications systems. 


Municipal Workers of Huanuni Strike. Municipal workers in Huanuni, the 
capital of Dalence Province in the department of Oruro, continued a strike they 
had begun on July 15. A delegation of about sixty paraded before the Government 
Palace in La Paz demanding 86 million bolivianos for back pay due since April. 
The workers threatened to cut electric and other public services. The delegation 
was headed by Francisco Revollo, secretary general of the Confederaci6n de Tra- 
bajadores Municipales, and Jaime Castell6n, secretary general of the Sindicato 
Municipal de Huanuni. 





Agrarian Accord Reached; Colonization Plan Made Known. The new Minis- 
ter of Rural Affairs, Roberto Jordan Pando, met with national and local leaders of 
the Confederaci6n Nacional de Trabajadores Campesinos to work out plans for the 
unification and pacification of Bolivian agrarian problems. Of urgent concern was 
the discord in the Cochabamba Valley and in the area north of Potosf. Investigating 
commissions were set up and sent into both areas. 





One of the last acts of President Siles Zuazo was the signing of a Presidential 
Decree on August 2 approving a proposal presented on November 10, 1958, by the 
Bolivian private firm Compafifa de Perforaciones (COPER) to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Colonization. The proposal called for a study of the development of 
lands in the zone of Abap6, Cordillera Province, department of Santa Cruz, cover- 
ing an area of approximately 585,000 acres. Essentially the project would embrace 
a dam across the Rfo Grande near Abapé to operate a hydroelectric plant and irri- 
gate farm lands which would be colonized by immigrants from Europe. Such crops 
as sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, citrus fruits, and vegetables would be developed, 
as well as cattle and meat-processing to assist the country in achieving self-suffi- 
ciency in this sector of the economy. A large cement plant would supply material 
for the proposed dam, irrigation canals, and other construction. Gas and electric- 
ity would be supplied to the city of Santa Cruz and smaller towns in the area. The 
plan would include technical and economic preliminary studies, forestal inventory, 
the study of soils and recommendations for cultivation, engineering studies, esti- 
mates of investment, a financing scheme, and planning for public works. 


CHILE 


Earthquake Aftermath. The first of three projected laws dealing with the 
reconstruction of earthquake-damaged areas in the southern provinces of Chile 
was enacted in August. It provided for the modification of procedures regarding 
payments, bankruptcy, and other legal matters. Families and children who had 
been evacuated began to return as economic activity was normalized. Troops em- 
ployed in emergency communications and engineering projects went back to their 
barracks. The heroic effort to save the city of Valdivia from being flooded by the 
torrents from swollen Lake Rifiihue (HAR, XIII: 407) proved successful. The force 
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of the overflow was reduced by digging oblique channels through three earthquake- 
formed dams. 


Former President Galo Plaza of Ecuador visited the earthquake area as a 
representative of the Rockefeller Foundation to estimate the aid that would be 
needed. During his visit he held interviews with President Jorge Alessandri, 
Minister of Education Francisco Cereceda, and executives of the national devel- 
opment agency Corporaci6n de Fomento (CORFO). 


Communism Advancing. Ina municipal by-election in the populous Santiago 
suburb of San Miguel, a pro-government candidate backed by the four largest par- 
ties was defeated by the Communist- supported Socialist candidate. Chile's Com- 
munists were apparently experimenting with a new "highly localized" Communism, 
intended to capture the interest of the nation's underprivileged at the precinct level. 
At a national assembly of Communist aldermen held in Santiago, Elfas Lafferte, 
president of the Communist Party in Chile, stressed the need for the democratiza- 
tion of the municipalities and underscored the "necessity to surround them with 
popular warmth and place them at the service of the community."" Other speakers 
went beyond such generalities and spoke of hygiene, drinking water, postal serv- 
ices, clinics, schools, roads, cemeteries, fire brigades, sewage, and price con- 
trols. By discussing everyday problems in everyday language, the Communists 
sought to attract the man in the street. Their theme was the organization of the 
masses as a means of forcing the authorities to solve pending problems. The 
party's political committee announced five senatorial candidates: Elfas Lafferte, 
Victor Contreras, Jaime Barros, Luis Corval4n, and Carlos Contreras Labarca. 
Forty candidates were chosen to run for the Chamber of Deputies. The political 
committee condemned the United States for "scheming to utilize the Foreign Min- 
isters' Conference of the Organization of American States (OAS) in San José de 
Costa Rica {see INTERNATIONAL] in order to smash the democratic anti-impe- 
rialist Cuban Government." The labor union Central Unido de Trabajadores Chi- 
lenos (CUTCH) declared that the OAS was an "ominous organization in which the 
Chilean workers have no faith whatever." The union offered to support Cuba in its 
"arduous fight to free itself from the imperialist yoke and to turn Cuba into a free 
and sovereign land." 





Eight distinct types of propaganda leaflets printed in Russia, Communist 
China, Cuba, and Mexico were found among packages sent to aid quake victims 
(HAR, XIII: 408). Upon returning from a tour of the provinces of Valdivia and 
Osorno, Luis Valdés Larrafn, vice-chairman of the Conservative Party, accused 
the Communists of exploiting Chilean hunger and misery for propaganda purposes. 


At least seven congressional deputies initially accepted an invitation from 
Communist China to visit that country. Others were reported interested in making 
the trip if arrangements could be made. 


New Party Merger. The Partido Nacional y Popular and the Partido Demo- 
cratico agreed to merge under the name Partido DemocrAtico Nacional. The chair- 
man would be chosen by lot, and admission into the leftist Frente de Acci6n Popular 
was expected to be requested immediately. 





CORFO and CORVI. The CORFO allotted 459,400 escudos ($437,524) for the 
improvement of electrification in the northern provinces of Tarapac4, Antofagasta, 
and Atacama. The allotment for the rest of the year for sanitation and roads in 
Atacama and Coquimbo amounted to 5,129,500 escudos ($4,885,238). The establish- 
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ment of a carbonate of soda plant in Iquique by Italian and German enterprises 

was to be the first step in CORFO's plan to develop a basic chemical industry. 
Substantial allotments were also made for agricultural development in the southern 
provinces of O'Higgins, Chiloé, and Concepcién. Projects included increasing the 
potato acreage, irrigation, and seed improvement. 


In a continued effort to eliminate callampas (shanty towns), the government 
housing agency Corporaci6n de Viviendas (CORVI) planned to construct 14, 141 
new dwellings in greater Santiago. Special attention was to be given to the Quinta 
Normal section, where the housing problem was acute. 


Copper and Steel. Representatives of the large mining companies met with 
the president of the Central Bank to discuss plans to double copper production by 
encouraging additional investments, an important factor in the government's re- 
construction program. The Nippon Mining Company of Tokyo, one of Japan's 
largest refineries of copper, planned to invest $3,350 million for a refinery in 
Chile. 





The Export-Import Bank approved a $15.6 million credit to the Chilean na- 

tional steel company Compafifa de Acero del Pacffico to buy U.S. equipment and 
services needed for the development of the Algarrobo iron ore deposits in Atacama 
Province. The plans included the purchase of equipment for a harbor installation; 
a railroad; ore loading, unloading, and stocking facilities; ore crushing and screen- 
ing equipment; roads; water supplies; and housing. The technical management was 
to be supplied by the Koppers Company of Pittsburgh. The first output would be ex- 
ported, with substantial world market contracts already concluded for the sale of an 
estimated 1 million tons per year. 


Air Transportation to Expand. Plans for the expansion of air transportation 
facilities included a network of 50 airports representing an investment of $4 mil- 
lion. State support would be supplemented by foreign loans. Las Marfas in Val- 
divia would be the first airport to be modernized and enlarged. 





Stabilization. The National City Bank of New York commented that prices 
in Chile had been virtually stable this year, "an achievement worthy of note...in 
view of the fact that as recently as January-September 1959 prices had risen 34%." 
Rises in the cost of living from July 1959 to July 1960 were 7.3%, as compared to 
44.1% during the previous months. Many observers, however, considered the un- 
derfinanced budget, heavily burdened with reconstruction, the gravest threat to 
continued stabilization. The budget deficit backlog on December 31, 1958, was 
153.6 million escudos ($140 million), reduced to 109.1 million escudos ($103.9 
million) on December 31, 1959. The deficit in the current year was calculated at 
72.4 million escudos ($68.9 million), but the government had asked for only 28 
million escudos ($26.6 million) in taxes to cover "essentials." 





RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Rumors of Federal Intervention. There were persistent rumors that the 
provincial government of Buenos Aires would be replaced by an "interventor," 
i.e. an appointee of the national government who would displace the provincial 
governor and carry out the orders of the Frondizi administration. Some critical 
observers said that President Arturo Frondizi had requested authority from 
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Congress to intervene in the province. These rumors were denied, however, both 
by congressional sources and by Governor Oscar Alende of Buenos Aires Province. 
The cause of the rumors was probably the obvious fact that Frondizi and Alende 
were at odds over methods of economic reform and steps to be taken in the province 
to suppress terrorism. Recently the provincial police were placed under the con- 
trol of the military in order to carry out the anti-terrorist Plan Conintes (HAR, 
XIII: 203). Provincial police chief Juan José Paroti resigned rather than serve 
under military control. Alende then personally requested restoration of local police 
autonomy, but Frondizi refused. In economic matters, Alende held a nationalistic 
position which conservatives described as "leftist"' and "Peronista."" The situa- 
tion resembled that prevailing in C6rdoba Province just before the federal interven- 
tion of June 1960 (HAR, XIII: 410). 


Further Indications of a Per6n-Castro Agreement. Widely published evi- 
dence indicated that followers of former dictator Juan Domingo Perén had drawn 
up a working agreement with Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. In Cuba, José Pardo 
Llada, radio spokesman for the Cuban Revolution and a Cuban Peronista in the 
early 1950's, often spoke of Per6n's regime and praised its "nationalist," "anti- 
imperialist," and working-class orientation. Pardo Llada was quoted as saying, 
"We do not deny our friendship and admiration for Per6n."" It was reported that 
Pardo Llada conferred with Per6én in Spain on his way home from a trip to the 
United Arab Republic in August. Castro had expressed the hope in July that the 
Andes would become the Sierra Maestra of South America, and, while this im- 
plied threat could apply to all the Spanish South American republics, the Argen- 
tines thought that Castro was referring specifically to their country. Cuban 
leaders would undoubtedly deny that they had a secret agreement with Per6én, but 
a modus operandi with Argentine Peronistas might be to Castro's advantage. 





An alliance between Peronism and the Cuban Revolution would be, at best, 
a marriage of convenience which might even cost Peré6n the loyalty of some of his 
followers. There were indications that the arrangement was accelerating the dis- 
integration of the Peronista movement within Argentina. A segment classified as 
“hard line" Peronistas, with its strength in the labor unions, dominated by old 
wheel horses of the former dictator, now had only a vague and sentimental attach- 
ment to Per6n and preached what might be called '"Peronism without Per6n." A 
“soft line" group of Peronista politicians and some intellectuals were becoming 
convinced that Per6n was finished and that the only way out was by cooperation 
with the Frondizi government. In addition, apparently a large part of Perén's fol- 
lowing, which critical pro-U.S. sources had characterized as "far left," were 
deserting the old leader in favor of the methods and ideology of Castro. 


Demonstrations in favor of the Cuban Revolution continued to occur in the 
country. Strong police detachments were posted near embassies of member na- 
tions of the Organization of American States (OAS) to prevent "Cubophiles" from 
forming in front of the legations. The expected demonstrations did not take place 
during the San José de Costa Rica meeting of the OAS (see INTERNATIONAL), but 
they did crop up elsewhere. Youths carrying banners identifying them as "Young 
Friends of the Cuban Revolution in the Federal Capital" paraded outside the La 
Prensa newspaper building. They accused the influential daily of trying to destroy 
the Cuban Revolution's reputation. The demonstrators also denounced the Frondizi 
government as "treasonous" and called it a "lackey" of the United States. The 
OAS was described as a "farce." 
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Other evidence of friendship for Cuba came from groups of varied charac- 
ter. At the Congress of Christian Democratic organizations, sponsored by the 
Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), speakers from neighboring Latin American 
countries expressed their sympathy for the social goals of the Cuban Revolution. 
The Partido Socialista Argentino (PSA) issued a statement in support of Cuba 
and denounced the OAS meeting in Costa Rica. Another statement, signed by 65 
Argentine writers, including Peronistas, Communists, Liberals, Trotskyists, 
and other representative figures from the left side of the Argentine political spec- 
trum, said the Cuban Revolution was "worthy of the respect and support of the 
people of the Hemisphere." 


Discordant notes disturbed this Argentine serenade to Fidel. There were 
declarations such as that of moderate Deputy Arturo Mathov of the Unién Civica 
Radical del Pueblo (UCRP), who claimed that while Fidel Castro was not a Com- 
munist, "it was well known" that his brother RaGl and Ernesto ("Che") Guevara 
were. Castro was also denounced at the national congress of the extreme right 
wing Federaci6n Nacional de Partidos del Centro (FNPC). 


Naval Prestige Moves. Compared to the Army, the Navy had taken a back 
seat during the Frondizi government, but a series of announcements seemed to in- 
dicate that the Navy was to receive more attention. Navy Minister Admiral Gast6n 
Clement was on a European trip which was ostensibly without official significance 
but which might have been designed to strengthen the Navy's liaison with European 
fleets. While Clement was in Madrid, an Argentine cruiser took part in the com- 
memorative ceremonies for the Portuguese hero Prince Henry the Navigator in the 
Canary Islands (see p. 504). On August 18 it was announced that two old Italian- 





built submarines were to be sold for scrap. This news followed hard upon delivery 
of a pair of World War II-vintage submersibles by the U.S. Navy to Argentina. 

The Navy reported on August 21 that Argentine units would participate with war- 
ships of other American nations in joint anti-submarine exercises from August 29 
to November 27. 


Eichmann Case Closed. A joint Argentine-Israeli communiqué on August 3 
announced settlement of the dispute over the abduction from Buenos Aires of ac- 
cused World War II criminal Adolf Eichmann (HAR, XIII: 341). It was assumed 
that full diplomatic relations would be resumed in the near future. Meanwhile, the 
Nazi fugitive's wife Veronica continued to protest against the abduction of her hus- 
band to Israel, but Judge Leopoldo Insurralde denied that she had a right to present 
her plea under Argentine law. Israel published a photograph which seemed to es- 
tablish a link between Perén and the accused war criminal. The photograph, which 
was reproduced in the West German press, showed the deposed dictator seated 
with Eichmann in a train which, according to the caption in the German reproduc- 
tion, was traveling between Buenos Aires and TucumA4n. 





Perhaps the most unfortunate by-product of the Eichmann incident was an 
outbreak of anti-Semitism in Argentina. A group of high school students belonging 
to the ultra-nationalist organization "Tacuara," which worships the memory of the 
19th-century dictator Juan Manuel de Rosas, engaged in a riot with other students, 
shouting such slogans as "Viva Eichmann," "Death to the Jews,"" and "Jews to 
Israel."" A young Argentine Jewish student, Edgardo Manuel Trilnick, was seri- 
ously wounded by a revolver shot during the disturbance. A distraught Jewish 
parent threatened to answer violence with violence. Another Jewish leader accused 
the authorities of indifference to the anti-Semitic outbursts. The police took 21 
youths from 14 to 17 years of age into custody for complicity in the riot. 
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New U.S. Ambassador. Willard L. Beaulac, former Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, ended a 40-year career in the U.S. diplomatic service with his departure 
from Buenos Aires on August 3. Beaulac was to teach at the National War College 
in Washington. Argentine Ambassador to the United States Emilio Donato del Carril 
returned from Washington for a conference with President Frondizi and Foreign 
Minister Dié6genes Taboada. The discussions were in connection with the OAS meet- 
ing in San José, Costa Rica, and the appointment of former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom Jr. as Ambassador to Argentina. 
In Washington, meanwhile, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's nomination of Rubottom. 





Relations with Paraguay, Chile and the Dominican Republic. No further in- 
cidents developed on the Argentine- Paraguayan border during August (HAR, XIII: 
479), but provincial legislators from the border zones appealed to the federal gov- 
ernment to place the problem before the OAS. The Argentine Government announced 
that a military mission would be sent to Asunci6n to discuss a joint solution to the 
problem posed by Paraguayan exiles in Misiones Province. The exiles, all of them 
enemies of the Stroessner regime, were accused of "violating" the Paraguayan bor- 
der. 





In the Argentine and Chilean Chambers of Deputies, opposition to certain as- 
pects of a recent agreement on the two countries' common Andean frontier had de- 
veloped. Legislators were concerned over jurisdiction in a sparsely populated 
area where citizens of one country found themselves to be residents of the other as 
a result of the new dividing line. 


After a delay of several days, the Argentine Government endorsed the reso- 
lutions approved by the OAS meeting in San José and broke relations with the Do- 
minican Republic. 


Argentina to Join International Economic Organizations. The Argentine 
Government finally decided to participate actively in international economic organ- 
izations in August when the National Economic Council passed a resolution to join 
the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). President Frondizi was 
expected to confirm the resolution by government decree. It was reported that the 
government planned further international participation by submitting a bid for mem- 
bership in the International Sugar Agreement. The application was to be considered 
at a forthcoming Sugar Agreement committee meeting to be held in Mexico City. 
President Frondizi also sought congressional support for a plan to join the Interna- 
tional Development Association, an affiliate of the World Bank. The Bank would 
require Argentina to pay a quota contribution of approximately $18.8 million. 





Campaign against Cattle Disease. Secretary of Agriculture Ernesto Malac- 
corto announced plans for a campaign against the foot-and-mouth disease which 
had long plagued the Argentine cattle industry. Juan Maria Mathet, president of 
the Argentine Rural Society, promised the ranchers would support plans to vacci- 
nate their herds. Renewed concern over the disease was the result of an increas- 
ing international reluctance to buy Argentine beef, since foreign buyers feared 
spreading the disease in their own countries. Malaccorto stated at Argentina's 
International Livestock Show that the disease had resulted in the suspension of ship- 
ments of cured and salted meat to the United States last year and that the exchange 
loss to Argentina was estimated at $180 million. He also said that West Germany 
and Great Britain were considering a ban on Argentine beef. In sales to Britain, 
the most important Argentine export market for meat, Argentina would lose over 
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$300 million if the boycott were to go into effect. Malaccorto's plan to eradicate 
the disease was incorporated into a bill and sent to Congress. The plan would 
make the vaccination of cattle compulsory and give enforcement officials the pow- 
er to stop cattle movements in diseased areas. It would also allow them to destroy 
diseased animals, with compensation to the owner. 


URUGUAY 


Azzini Questioning Ended. The thrice-postponed inquiry into the policies of 
Finance Minister Juan Azzini, which had begun in April (HAR, XIII: 342, 414), 
ended in August without a congressional vote of approval or disapproval. Debates 
on Azzini's policies had twice been ended at an early morning hour by votes delay- 
ing further action for several weeks, and the final stage of the debate and question- 
ing had been postponed until August 1 so that more urgent business could be taken 
care of. The attack, fomented by the opposition Colorado Party, faded ultimately 
largely because of decreased interest on the part of members of Congress. The 
Uruguayan constitution provides that either 33 deputies or 11 senators may require 
that a Minister or department head appear to answer questions on government pol- 
icy. Because of the Uruguayans' high regard for freedom of speech, "interpellations" 
of this sort have often been made, particularly in the lower house. However, Philip 
B. Taylor, Jr., writing for the Christian Science Monitor, questioned the value 
as well as the political healthiness of the numerous time-consuming interrogations. 








It could logically be assumed that such pointed debate and questioning of an 
official's policies would call for a vote of confidence or rejection. While this had 
happened many times in the past when the Colorado Party controlled the govern- 
ment, seldom had an official whose policy was under attack resigned, and Azzini 
was not expected to do so. When he had first appeared before the Chamber of Dep- 
uties to defend a fundamental reform of the foreign trade system, the Blanco Party 
announced that he would not resign, regardless of the outcome of the final vote. 
The possibility of losing Azzini's support was too great and his administrative po- 
sition too important. 


On the day scheduled for the final debate, most of the Blanco deputies stayed 
away. Those who appeared soon left, and the interrogation ended without a vote 
for lack of a quorum. However, even if a vote of censure had been passed by Con- 
gress, the National Executive Council could not legally have been forced to change 
its policy. 


Former President Luis Batlle Berres, head of the largest faction of the Co- 
lorado Party, was extremely critical of the Blanco administration, attacking every 
defect in its policies, many of which had originated in his own administration. 
Some Blanco observers hoped that this excessive and unfair criticism voiced in his 
newspaper Acci6n would damage his party's chances in the 1962 elections. 


Students and Labor in Organized Strikes. A 24-hour strike organized by a 
leftist labor union group, Pro-Central Unica, paralyzed the metallurgical, textile, 
and meat-packing industries in Montevideo. Part of the transportation system 
was also halted. The workers asked for more social welfare, opposed a ceiling 
on wages, and declared their support of the Cuban Revolution. The strike was 
general, but some independent unions did not support the strikers' demands for 
increased social welfare. Transportation workers were divided on the issues; 
consequently, railroads and buses continued normal schedules, and international 
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traffic was not affected. The press was generally unmoved by the strike, although 
certain publications supported it. 


At a mass meeting in Montevideo, the moderate high school student organi- 
zation Federaci6n de Estudiantes Secundarios resolved to strike for 24 hours in 
support of the Foreign Ministers' conference in Costa Rica (see INTERNATIONAL). 
In their meeting, temporarily interrupted by a group of leftist students, they de- 
nounced the three remaining dictatorships in Latin America and the infiltration of 
Communism into Latin America through Cuba. 


Trade with Brazil. Brazilian Embassy officials, local businessmen, and 
representatives from the Uruguayan-Brazilian trade organization met in Monte- 
video to discuss longstanding trade difficulties between the two countries and to 
suggest possible solutions. Pablo Santayana, president of the trade organization, 
explained that the crucial problem was the gap between exports and imports over 
the last two years. Uruguay had sold goods worth only $6 million to Brazil but 
had purchased goods worth $12 million. He pointed out that important sectors of 
Uruguayan industry desired to trade with Brazil but that existing tariffs and trade 
restrictions prevented them from doing so. The Brazilian delegate, Gers6n Au- 
gusto da Silva, described and analyzed the characteristics of the Free Trade Zone 
treaty signed in Montevideo in February (HAR, XIII: 132), expressing the hope that 
the current problems would be resolved within the provisions of the treaty inside of 
a few years. 





Meat Production and Export Problems. The forced sale of beef due to recent 
drought conditions aided Uruguay's foreign exchange position for a short period. 
Longer range problems existed, however, and some critics felt that they were due 
largely to faulty government policy concerning the production and sale of cattle. 
The government-owned meat packing plant Frigorffico National had been established 
in 1928 and given a monopoly of the Montevideo market. However, the plant had to 
supply meat at a fixed price and consequently never made profits. Philip B. Taylor 
referred to the plant's inferior management and heavy over-staffing as contributing 
factors to its impracticality and stated that there was no apparent relief in sight. 
When prices were better in Brazil, Uruguayan ranchers often resorted to smug- 
gling their cattle across the border. 





In 1958 the World Bank had proposed terms for a future loan of $7 million to 
help increase Uruguayan cattle production. James Breakwell of Australia was 
named to direct the program. Breakwell arrived in February 1960 but six months 
of debate and procrastination had postponed ratification of the loan. Leftist oppo- 
sition to ratification was strong because it was felt that the program was upper- 
class oriented, since it would aid many of the nation's leading ranchers. However, 
there was no apparent pressure on the government from these ranchers to take ad- 
vantage of the loan. Many of them had recently increased the value of their hold- 
ings through inflationary and speculative development, and they also felt safe in the 
fact that a provision of the proposed national income tax law (HAR, XIII: 481), which 
called for an increased tax on uncultivated land heavier than the tax on land used for 
agricultural purposes, was not expected to pass. 


PARAGUAY 


Election Offer Spurned by Opposition. In spite of renewed official attempts 
to gain opposition Liberal and Febrerista Party participation and a measure of co- 
operation in governmental affairs, resistance to the regime of President Alfredo 
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Stroessner continued to increase. The latest inducement--an offer of new elec- 
tions guaranteeing the opposition parties one-third of the seats in Congress-- was 
termed by Liberal and Febrerista leaders an insincere gesture devoid of any real 
intention of electoral reform. Speaking through their coalition organization, the 
Uni6n Nacional Paraguaya (UNP), they asserted that the government only intended 
to impress other nations with a policy that was at the same time belied by current 
governmental practices. The opposition cited as proof of this the lack of freedom 
of the press and assembly, the repression of civil liberties, and the increasing 
degree of police rule (including the complete suspension of the right of habeas 
corpus). Labor leaders, businessmen, and members of the Movimiento Popular 
Colorado (the dissident faction of Stroessner's own party) agreed with the Liber- 
als and Febreristas that during the recent prolonged period of rebel activity police 
repression had increased alarmingly. One of the arbitrary forms of police arrest 
cited by the opposition was the detention without warrant of wealthy members of the 
Liberal Party who were told they would be released if they bought sizable quantities 
of gasoline as a gift for the police. This peculiar form of ransom was reported at 
a time when Paraguayan official agencies owed the Esso oil company nearly $1 mil- 
lion in unpaid bills. The fact that both the Liberals and Febreristas on the one 
hand and the Popular Colorados on the other proclaimed the need for ousting Gen- 
eral Stroessner before joining in a program of national political conciliation ap- 
peared to strengthen the position of the Army as arbiter of Paraguayan affairs. 


The official government view of the Paraguayan internal situation, as ex- 
pressed by Foreign Minister RaGl Sapena Pastor at a news conference in Buenos 
Aires, differed radically from that of the opposition. According to Sapena Pastor, 
the Stroessner government was one of the most secure in the Americas because it 
enjoyed the political backing of the majority party as well as the loyalty of the 
Armed Forces. Sapena Pastor nimbly avoided major issues and pointed questions 
from newsmen. When asked about the loyalty of the Army, for instance, and the 
reports that several military officers had been arrested in Asunci6n, Sapena Pas- 
tor declared that they were "very few" and that no army was free of such prob- 
lems. Regarding the lack of opposition newspapers in Paraguay, he replied that 
the opposition political parties had full freedom to establish their own organs; 
there had been no censorship of the press for ten years, he said, and foreign news- 
papers circulated freely throughout the country. However, on this point all of 
Stroessner's opponents (UNP, labor, Communists, students, and Father Talavera) 
agreed that only news that had been officially approved by governmental authorities 
was released in Paraguay and that any accounts derogatory to the Stroessner regime 
had to be smuggled out of the country. 


Guerrillas Wiped Out? At his press conference in Buenos Aires, Sapena 
Pastor declared that in Paraguay there was no longer even "one single, solitary 
guerrilla." Reports from Argentina and Uruguay, however, gave strong grounds 
for the belief that guerrilla activity continued. As the month ended, the fate of 
Juan José Rotela, who had been officially reported killed (HAR, XIII: 484), was 
still in doubt. Whether the guerrilla leader was actually dead, as the government 
declared, or still alive and leading his troops, as rumor from many quarters had 
it, he seemed to have become a legendary figure as popular and as elusive as was 
Fidel Castro in 1958 when striking at Batista from the Cuban Sierra Maestra. 





Continued Border Incidents. Conflicting stories of raids and shootings 
poured in from towns on both sides of the Argentine- Paraguayan border during 
August. Incidents continued, even though army officials of both countries had met 
to find a method of quelling the border disturbances. Relations between the two 
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countries improved as Stroessner, again using Sapena Pastor as spokesman, ab- 
solved the Argentine Government of any complicity with or encouragement of Para- 
guayan rebels; he placed all the blameon lower officials who had acted without the 
consent of their government. The matter of the bodies found floating in the Parana 
River (HAR, XIII: 484) was passed off by Paraguayan officials as a guerrilla plot 
to discredit Stroessner; the “official story" was that the victims had been killed 
for trying to desert the guerrilla forces and that their bodies were thrown into the 
river to make it appear the work of the dictatorship. 


Talavera, Labor, and Stroessner. While in Washington, Father Ramén 
Talavera stated in an interview at AFL-CIO headquarters that the Stroessner re- 
gime was "totalitarian" and that it posed "a threat to the peace of the continent." 
Disappointed in not being allowed to present his case before the OAS (HAR, XIII: 
483), Father Talavera still hoped to salvage a measure of success from his U.S. 
visit by seeking an end to political, economic, military, and technical aid to the 
Paraguayan dictator. 





Representatives of the exiled labor organization Confederaci6n Paraguaya de 
Trabajadores (CPT), an affiliate of the ORIT-IC FTU, and of the Movimiento Obrero 
de Unién Nacional issued a joint statement pledging united action to attain the res- 
toration of democracy and full civil liberties in Paraguay. The two labor organi- 
zations called upon all the democratic labor forces in Paraguay to unite with them 
in the struggle to win new dignity for the workers and to raise the standard of living 
of all citizens throughout the nation. The agreement was signed in Buenos Aires. 


UNP Asks OAS Sanctions against Stroessner. The opposition UNP blamed 
other American governments, including that of the United States, for the continu- 
ance of the Stroessner dictatorship and requested sanctions by the Organization of 
American States (OAS) against "the dictator."" The UNP declared that the OAS 
reprimand of the Dominican Republic's strongman Rafael Trujillo had dealt "a 
death blow to that tyrant," and that similar action should be taken against Stroess- 
ner, "a worthy imitator of the Dominican satrap." Officials of the Movimiento 
Popular Colorado heartily endorsed the UNP remarks and proceeded to detail "in- 
escapable parallels" between the two dictators. Feeling among the opposition ele- 
ments seemed to be that OAS sanctions should soon be forthcoming against Stroess- 
ner, since the organization had dealt harshly with Trujillo. 





Money Market and Business Conditions. The financial needs of industrial, 
cattle, agricultural, and commercial firms were still exceeding the ability of the 
banks to extend credit, and banks were experiencing very tight cash positions. 
Retail stores contracted rather than expanded inventories in August, and sales 
were reported down as much as 3% to 4% below those of 1959. 





Because of a May frost which damaged the sugar cane, as well as pressure 
from planters for higher cane prices and a resultant 16% increase in the prices 
paid by sugar mills, domestic sugar prices rose making world export prices un- 
attractive. Experts therefore felt it unlikely that Paraguay would export any sugar 
in the current year. 


The unfavorable balance of trade increased to $4,643,000 as against a favor- 
able balance of $1,694,000 for the same period of 1959. The level of imports con- 
tinued to decrease during August. This trend was expected to continue because of 
increased import taxes and a general unavailability of money to make import de- 
posits, which the banks were not allowed to finance. 
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Presidential Campaign. Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, presidential can- 
didate of the governing Partido Social Democrfatico (PSD)-Partido Trabalhista Bra- 
sileiro (PTB) coalition, continued during August to lose ground to his opponent 
Janio Quadros, candidate of the Unido Democrftica Nacional (UDN). Lott per- 
sisted in blasting Quadros in the hope of strengthening his own position. He accused 
him of being the pawn of a "conspiracy of vested interests" and warned that "the 
people's free choice might be vitiated by the influence of these interests." Seeing 
that Lott might be trying to open a way to contest the election, if Quadros should 
win, by alleging that voters had been manipulated by "vested interests, '' the UDN 
submitted to Congress a bill which would give the electoral courts authority to req- 
uisition all vehicles belonging to federal, state, and municipal government agencies 
to bring voters to the polls on election day. In the past, candidates had often sup- 
plied transportation in return for votes. 





Another accusation made against Quadros concerned his orientation in the 
field of international politics. Quadros, said Lott, was advocating a neutralist 
policy against Brazil's best interests, which lay in complete support of the West 
against the Soviet bloc. These charges apparently did not harm Quadros at all. 


In August, Lott also lost the valuable support of federal Deputy Colombo de 
Sousa of Ceardé and of Manoel Novais, leader of the Partido Republicano (PR) in 
Bahia, whose support might have been decisive in carrying that state. Observers 
commented that Lott had alienated these men because he "lacked the experience 
in political diplomacy to deal successfully with his backers." 


"Jan-Jan'' committees backing Janio Quadros for President and Jofo ("Jan- 
go") Goulart, Lott's running-mate, for Vice President were rumored to have been 
encouraged by Goulart to ensure his election. They spread from S4o Paulo to other 
states (HAR, XIII: 486), and as their number rapidly grew, Goulart was taken to 
task by PTB members led by former Labor Minister Nelson Omegna. Omegna ac- 
cused Goulart of starting the committees and so betraying Lott. In a statement 
given to the Bureau Americano de Noticias, Goulart denied having anything to do 
with them. However, suspicions of duplicity on his part were not dispelled, and 
"L-M" (Lott-Milton Campos) committees were formed to counter the "Jan-Jan" 
movement. (Campos was the UDN candidate for Vice President.) In Quadros' 
home state of Sio Paulo, where he had hitherto had excellent relations with busi- 
ness groups, some industrialists who favored Lott organized several "L-M" com- 
mittees, and others were started in Minas Gerais. 





One bright spot in Lott's campaign was the declaration of Abelardo Jurema, 
congressional majority leader, that President Juscelino Kubitschek would make a 
series of speeches in September supporting the government candidate. This move 
countered Kubitschek's previous stand of official neutrality; the President defi- 
nitely appeared to be entering the campaign. In a speech in Brasflia celebrating 
the passing of the social security law, he extolled Lott and recommended to the 
nation that it elect him as the next President of Brazil. Political observers be- 
lieved that Kubitschek had been pressured into abandoning his neutrality by a 
group of ardent Lott supporters. Considering the popular support that Kubitschek 
commanded, he could do much for Lott if he wished to promote his candidacy per- 
sonally. 
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JAanio Quadros proved himself a more adroit politician than Marshal Lott. 
To win the votes of leftists and nationalists, who had in the past accused him of 
being an entreguista (one who sells out his country's resources to foreign exploi- 
tation), he defended leftist views at rallies and public debates. He expressed ad- 
miration for Fidel Castro of Cuba and said that he favored re-establishment of 
diplomatic ties with the Soviet Union, recognition of the Chinese People's Repub- 
lic, and legalization of the Brazilian Communist Party. Addressing Church rep- 
resentatives in Caxias, Rio Grande do Sul, he stated that if elected he would not 
combat Communism by political means but by improving living standards through 
a restructuring of the Brazilian economy, by taking a more moral approach to 
social welfare, and by providing the people with medical, technical, and social 
aid. In SAo Paulo, before more than 2,000 persons at a meeting of the management 
organization Conselho Superior das Classes Productoras, Quadros was asked to 
express his views on freedom of the press and government intervention in the econ- 
omy. He stated that he believed in a free press and in private enterprise, thus ap- 
peasing conservatives. His success in dealing with all sectors of public opinion 
was due, said the weekly PN, to his impressive political versitility. Although his 
maneuvering for votes had at times left doubts as to his actual platform, Quadros' 
aims were "to improve social standards quietly, end inflation, and continue eco- 
nomic development with tighter controls over foreign capital, '' reported Tad Szulc 
of the New York Times. 





The train of Quadros' adherents grew as Governor Juracy Magalhdes of Bahia, 
who had remained neutral until August, said he was disposed to work for Quadros. 
Sio Paulo's Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto also reiterated his full official 
support to the UDN candidate, a former governor of that state. Carvalho Pinto had 
always been on good terms with Quadros but evidently wanted to make it absolutely 
clear. 


The expectation of Quadros' victory brought serious doubts about the present 
Brazilian party system. Since Quadros had no strict party affiliation (HAR, XIII: 
278), the formation of a new centrist party to support him was suggested by some 
of those who believed that the existing party structure in Brazil no longer con- 
formed to political reality. According to UDN leader Jofo Agripino, who offi- 
cially proposed its formation, the new party would draw together those diverse 
elements which were supporting Quadros. However, the proposal met resistance 
from sections of the PTB and PSD and from military elements that feared the new 
party would become a Quadros gravy train, with the result that the cleaning out of 
excess government functionaries would be made more difficult. 


Social Security Law Passed. On August 26, President Kubitschek signed a 
social security "reform" bill which increased the benefits provided by an already 
impressive (on paper) program covering 3.6 million worker-members. The bill 
called for a 67% rise in pension ceilings as well as higher payments for disability, 
sickness, and funeral expenses. Brazil's social security program had been mostly 
form without substance, and beneficiaries had waited up to eight years to collect 
pensions. The reason was that of the three groups which contributed to the plan, 
only employees, whose taxes were deducted from their wages, were paid up. Em- 
ployers owed $113 million in back payments, and the government $554 million. 
With the new bill, Kubitschek hoped to rectify the situation since $52 million worth 
of shares in government-owned enterprises were turned over to the Social Security 
Institute. Included were $7.4 million worth of shares in the Volta Redonda steel 
mill, $27.4 million in the government oil monopoly Petrobrdés, and $14.7 million 
in the Vale do Rio Doce mining company. However, it remained doubtful that the 
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reforms would benefit the workers, commented the weekly magazine Visdo, since 
the funds of the Social Security Institute continued to be controlled by politicians 
of the PTB. 


Communist Activities. The Communists made strides toward control of the 
Brazilian labor movement at the Third Congress of Brazilian Trade Unions. (See 
special report on the Labor Congress in this issue.) It was alleged that of the some 
2,000 voting delegates at the convention, 600 were Communists attending on false 
credentials rumored to have been supplied by Vice President Goulart. Although 
leaders of the Confederations of Industrial Workers, Business Employees, and 
Land Transport Workers walked out in protest, the Communists won their goal: 
the formation of a Communist-dominated national executive commission. The re- 
sults of the voting could and probably would be voided in the courts since "fraud 
was evident,"' commented Boletim Cambial. 








An open meeting of the outlawed Communist Party was held on August 6 in 
the building of the Brazilian Press Association in Rio de Janeiro. The assembly, 
led by Luiz Carlos Prestes, was left undisturbed by the police. Representatives 
from the PTB and the Partido Socialista Brasileiro attended, along with leaders 
from such unions as the railroad, building trades, and metal workers. Prestes 
called for a campaign to restore the PCB's legal standing, and he defined the 
Brazilian Communists' task as a "struggle against U.S. exploiters and interna- 
tional trusts." 


Student Strike. Students at Brazil's principal universities were on strike 
to force university officials to grant educational reforms. The movement began 
at the University of Bahia, Mackenzie University in SAo Paulo, the Faculty of Eco- 
nomic Sciences at Belo Horizonte, and the Agronomy School at Pelotas in Rio Grande 
do Sul. When their demands were not heeded by university administrators, the stu- 
dents appealed to President Kubitschek. The President said that for him to inter- 
vene directly would be to harm the autonomy of the universities, but he decided to 
form a commission composed of professors from the federal universities and the 
University of SAo Paulo and the president of the national student organization Unido 
Nacional dos Estudantes (UNE) to study the need for educational reform in the 
country. At the same time, students from the University of Bahia managed to in- 
terest congressmen of several parties in studying their grievances against the uni- 
versity administration, in particular the president, Edgar Santos, who had brought 
about a most impressive development at the University of Bahia but was generally 
accused of dictatorial tendencies. In their charges against him, the students said 
nothing of his effective work which had won international recognition for the Univer- 
sity of Bahia. More than a hundred federal deputies signed a petition requesting 
Congress to set up a commission to investigate the students' charges. One of the 
causes of complaint at Bahia, which had been the spark that set off the entire strike 
movement, was that the university had provided better housing for a student group 
sponsored by New York University than for regular students. Angry Brazilian stu- 
dents had invaded the residence, and for this over 800 students were suspended. 
The strike that began at Bahia was still going on, although classes had been re- 
sumed at other universities. Some elements of the UNE were considered to be 
leftist and Communist-influenced. 





Brasflia: New University and Graft Investigation. Plans for a University 
of Brasilia were being debated in Congress. President Kubitschek wanted the uni- 
versity to be a center of national culture. He had already appointed Oscar Niemeyer, 
Cyro dos Anjos, and Professor Darcy Ribeiro to prepare architectural studies so 
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that the project could be carried out rapidly. Meanwhile, the president of the 
Chamber of Deputies announced that a petition signed by 109 deputies demanding 
that a committee be named to check into charges of graft in the construction of 
Brasflia had been accepted. Prior to this, authority for the investigation had been 
refused by the majority of the Chamber several times. The various political par- 
ties would be represented on the commission. Also, a bill relating to the opera- 
tions of the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) was finally approved 
after much delay owing to the continued lack of a quorum in Congress (HAR, XIII: 
486). 


Treaty Signed with Portugal. President Kubitschek received a warm wel- 
come in Portugal. While there, he placed a floral wreath on a statue of Antdnio 
José de Almeida, President of Portugal from 1919 to 1923, who is considered a 
symbol of the opposition to the regime of Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. He also 
ratified a treaty of "friendship and understanding" between Portugal and Brazil 
(see p. 504). Although the accord did not touch areas where the viewpoints of the 
two countries were divergent, it nevertheless received some criticism in the Bra- 
zilian press, especially regarding the section stating that the two countries agreed 
completely on their problems and responsibilities. Evidently Brazilians believed 
that such identity of opinion did not exist, since Brazil had defended the right of 
colonial peoples to seek self-determination, while Portugal persisted in keeping 
its African colonies. 





Brazil and Cuba. Many Brazilian newspapers which had formerly published 
favorable reports on Cuban events were commenting that a strengthened Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) should make it clear to Castro that Communist in- 
filtration of the Hemisphere via Cuba would not be tolerated. In part this was a 
result of the San José de Costa Rica Foreign Ministers' conference, where Cuban 
Foreign Minister RaGl Roa insulted Brazilian Foreign Minister HorAcio Lafer by 
calling him a “pawn of U.S. capitalists" (see INTERNATIONAL). Generally 
speaking, however, leftists still seemed to be sympathetic toward the Cuban Revo- 
lution, and Janio Quadros was open in his admiration for Castro. 





Economics; Coffee; Dairymen's Strike. Official figures showed a substan- 
tial slowdown in the rise of the cost of living, but consumers were inclined to laugh 
at the figures. In Rio de Janeiro living costs rose 6.3% during the first six months 
of 1960, compared with 23.5% for the same period in 1959. While it was claimed 
that much of the difference could be attributed to the rise in food costs, 1.2% for 
the first half of 1960 versus 31% for 1959, prices for vegetables rose 40% and 
those for butter and oils 25%. Clothing was up 12.5%, public services 8.1%, and 
health expenditures 25.3%. A survey of Sio Paulo showed that for the average 
working-class family the cost of living in May 1960 was 75.3% above the 1958 
average. 





Over 3,000 million cruzeiros in paper money were printed during July, and 
further emissions were expected since 20,000 million cruzeiros alone would be 
needed to purchase the remainder of the 1959 coffee crop and 7,500 million for the 
pay raise granted military personnel (HAR, XIII: 279). Civil employees were also 
demanding pay increases. 


Preliminary reports from the Instituto Brasileiro do Café (IBC) indicated 
that coffee exports during July topped 1.9 million bags, with the port of Santos ac- 
counting for 1,381,000 bags. Trade sources in Santos said that the total exports 
from that port, largest for any single month since 1906, were unusually heavy be- 
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cause of the shipment of the remainder of IBC "matched" coffee sales to soluble 
coffee manufacturers and 130,000 bags to Russia in accord with a Brazilian-Soviet 
trade agreement (HAR, XIII: 281). 


In SAo Paulo, growers were alarmed by low coffee prices. The state's Sec- 
retary of Finance held a long talk with the IBC director in which he stressed the 
need for the IBC to intervene in the market to support prices and to allow larger 
quantities of common series new-crop coffees to be shipped to ports from the in- 
terior. Representatives of Paran4 producers' cooperatives decided to burn a pyre 
of coffee and to pile coffee along highways in protest if the IBC did not intervene by 
August 28. On that date, growers asked President Kubitschek to stir the IBC to 
action on their behalf. The government, they said, was taking $750 million through 
exchange confiscations on coffee and therefore should do something to avoid a com- 
plete paralyzation of the coffee business. 


Milk became scarce as dairymen went on strike demanding an increase of 
almost 50% in the price of milk, which would go from 16.50 to 22 cruzeiros per 
liter. The government was trying to get producers to settle for 20 cruzeiros. 


* *x * * * * * * * >” 


IMPLICATIONS OF BRAZIL'S THIRD LABOR CONGRESS 
by 
Timothy F. Harding 


The Third Labor Congress (III Congresso Sindical) held in Rio de Janeiro on 
August 11-14 turned out to be much more significant for the Brazilian organized 
labor movement than its planners had anticipated. Instead of a mass meeting which 
would pledge labor support to official presidential candidate Marshal Henrique 
Teixeira Lott and his running mate, labor boss and current Vice President Jofo 
("Jango") Goulart, there developed during the congress a serious split which al- 
tered the balance of power within the Brazilian labor movement. The split occurred 
when the heads of three of Brazil's trade union confederations walked out of the 
congress, ostensibly protesting that the Communists, their long-standing allies, 
were dominating the meeting and prohibiting free discussion. Goulart was unable 
to patch up the alliance and could not induce the three leaders to rejoin the confer- 
ence. 


The walkout resulted from a serious disagreement over the formation of a 
central union confederation, a central sindical, which would coordinate all labor 
unions and act in the name of organized labor. Brazil once had such a central 
confederation: the short-lived Confederagf&o dos Trabalhadores do Brasil (CTB) 
formed in 1946, which faded away because of government opposition shortly after 
it fell under Communist control. The Communists now favored the creation of a 
new central labor organization to be formed by representatives of the state labor 
councils, the national and state trade federations, and the nonfederated unions, as 
well as by representatives of the five national confederations. Under such a sys- 
tem of representation the Communists would gain considerable power; within a 
central organization they would be able to work toward complete control of the la- 
bor movement. Opposed to the labor central were the pro-government labor 
bosses, called pelegos amarelos,* who controlled the powerful national trade 











a 
Pelego means colloquially "political henchman." It is obvious why the 
Communists are called vermelhos (reds), but it is not certain why pro-government 
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union confederations.* The heads of the confederations were afraid of so many 
groups being represented in a central because they would not be able to control it 
by themselves. Brazilian labor law, as codified in the 1943 Consolidation of Bra- 
zilian Labor Law, provided a single union structure, with virtually no competition 
between unions for workers in a given trade. Presumably, then, any central labor 
organization would include all unions and federations, unlike, for example, present- 
day Chile, Mexico, or Argentina, where no one labor confederation is all-inclusive. 
It was generally felt by both proponents and opponents of the central that it would 
be above all a political instrument to be wielded by whatever political groups could 
control it. Although the top official labor bureaucrats had been willing to work 
with the Communists (and vice versa), the Communists had remained in second 
place since the pelegos amarelos controlled the confederations. The Communist 
labor leaders who had taken advantage of this alliance to secure bureaucratic 
niches for themselves were called pelegos vermelhos. Although the Communist 
Party was currently illegal in Brazil, its members had been allowed nearly com- 
plete freedom of action, and the party had usually supported and worked through 
the Brazilian labor party Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) headed by Jodo 
Goulart. 








The confederation heads had tried unsuccessfully to keep the question of a 
labor central off the conference agenda. However, the resolution for its forma- 
tion came up in a tense committee meeting on Saturday morning, August 13. The 
confederation heads later charged the Communists with employing terrorist tactics 
and illegal strategy to ensure the passage of the resolution. The Communists were 
accused of threatening to beat up those who voted against the central and of steal- 
ing conference credentials and passing them out to supporters. During the stormy 
session, speakers against the central were interrupted and booed by hecklers pre- 
sumably organized by the Communists. Then, at the meeting's climax, in violation 
of conference rules which allowed only five speakers on each side of an issue, more 
speakers were allowed to speak in favor of the central than against it. It was not 
clear whether this irregularity was the fault of the pro-Communist chairman or 
whether, as some claimed, one speaker igainst the resolution had sincerely changed 
his mind and decided to support it. Inany case, the resolution for forming a central 
was passed by the committee over the protest of the confederation heads who main- 
tained that the committee meeting had been a farce. 


The plenary session that evening was even more agitated. The confederation 
leaders protested against the official report of approval (earlier that day) of the 
motion to create a central sindical. Then Osvaldo Veloso of the Federation of 
Industrial Workers of the state of Alagdas, considered an out-and-out pelego 








leaders are described as amarelos (yellow). When pelego is used alone, it refers 
to the yellow, pro-government, variety. 


* 

The three most important confederations are the Confederacao Nacional 
dos Trabalhadores na Indiistria (CNTI--industrial workers), the Confederagio Na- 
cional dos Trabalhadores no Comércio (CNTC--commercial employees), and the 
Confederag4o Nacional dos Trabalhadores em Transportes Terrestres (CNTTT-- 
land transport workers). The other two were the Confederacdo Nacional dos Tra- 
balhadores nos Empresas de Crédito (CNTEC--bank workers), and the Confedera- 
¢fo Nacional das Profissfios Liberais (CNPL--lawyers, teachers, etc.). The latter 
did not play a significant role in the congress. There was another federation, the 
Confederag4o Nacional de Trabalhadores em Transportes Maritimos e Fluviais 
(CNTMF--ocean and river transport workers), which was too new to be very im- 
portant as a confederation. 





amarelo, rose to denounce Communist methods of dominating the congress, and 
marched out of the meeting hall. As if by prior signal, he was followed by the 
presidents of the three most important national confederations: Deocleciano de 
Hollanda Cavalcanti of the CNTI, Angelo Parmigiani of the CNTC, and Sindulfo* 

de Azevedo Pequeno, president of the CNTTT. With these presidents, several 
dozen delegates left the congress. Most newspapers, including Ultima Hora, 
which was sympathetic to the Communists, reported that several hundred had left, 
but this higher figure apparently included the "independent" delegates who had boy- 
cotted the congress from the very beginning (see below), as well as those who only 
after the end of the Saturday evening session were persuaded to boycott the meet- 
ings on Sunday (the final day). Witnesses who had been standing in the corridor 
when the walkout occurred told this writer that not more than 45 followed the con- 
federation leaders out, and this was confirmed by Diario da Tarde of Belo Hori- 
zonte. In any case, the vast majority of the conferees, estimated at between two 
and three thousand, remained at the congress. Hubert de Menezes Pinheiro, pres- 
ident of the bank workers' CNTEC, who was session chairman at the time of the 
walkout, refused to leave. In fact, some top officials of the "big three" confeder- 
ations also remained, such as Clodsmith Riani, vice-president of the CNTI, and 
Ari Campista, CNTI first secretary. Riani, although not a Communist, had been 
considered closer to the Communist pelegos vermelhos than to the pelegos ama- 
relos. The delegates who remained at the congress (the vast majority) did not 
necessarily do so because they supported the Communists. Many simply distrusted 
the pelegos amarelos as much as they did the Communists and saw no reason to 
follow the former out of the congress. It was also probable that most delegates ac- 
tually favored the formation of a central sindical. Many, not all of them Commu- 
nists, criticized the pelegos bitterly for leaving the congress when they could no 
longer control it, instead of remaining to fight for their point of view. 














The significance of the walkout was not at first apparent, since the congress 
continued to its conclusion without the minority that had departed. In fact, because 
of the absence of any strong opposition to the Communists, most resolutions were 
passed unanimously. Some of the most important resolutions were those calling 
for raising the minimum wage, tying the minimum wage to the cost of living, agrar- 
ian reform, and support of the Cuban Revolution. Instead of actually establishing 
the central sindical, which undoubtedly could have been done after the pelegos 
left, the labor congress set up a coordinating committee, the Comissfo Executivo 
Sindical Nacional, which was to work out the plans for a central, to be inaugurated 
at the next (fourth) labor congress in 1962. 





The Communists' willingness to compromise on this issue, after Communist 
labor leader Roberto Moreno had announced that there would be no compromise, 
showed that the walkout had been effective after all. The Communists seemed to 
fear isolation from the top labor bureaucrats and the Labor Ministry above all else 
(as they had been isolated in the short-lived CTB of 1946) even if they had the ma- 
jority on their side. They apparently realized that a central without the pelegos 
and without approval by the Labor Ministry, would be no central at all. The 
Communists therefore went out of their way to avoid alienating the pelegos after 
the break took place and in fact went to considerable lengths to leave the door of 
the new coordinating committee open to them. Seats on the committee were to be 
held open indefinitely for the national confederation presidents. 


Those who had bolted the congress claimed that the coordinating committee 
would amount to a labor central with a different title, because it was given powers 





*Sometimes spelled Syndulpho. 
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to act in the name of the federations and confederations, but the committee in fact 
represented a real attempt on the part of the Communists to avoid a split by post- 
poning the establishment of a central. 


Another important aspect of the walkout was Jango Goulart's inability to ne- 
gotiate a truce between the pelegos amarelos, who withdrew, and the Communists. 
The former had followed his orders in the past and represented the mainstays of 
his political support. Earlier, before the walkout occurred, Goulart's proposed 
appearance at the labor congress as labor candidate for the Vice Presidency raised 
such vociferous opposition that he finally had to be received instead as Vice Presi- 
dent. Goulart had been scheduled to give a political speech at the final plenary ses- 
sion, but he did not appear, blaming allegedly faulty airline connections. He was 
probably afraid that his appearance at the congress after the split had occurred 
would be taken as evidence that he was supporting the Communists against the pele- 
gos. The implications of this weakening in Jango's support from organized labor 
less than two months before the October 3 elections were obvious. Goulart's labor 
backing rested on his ability to maintain leadership of the Communist-pelego alli- 
ance, and when the pelegos walked out, he was left with the Communists. This 
was all the more embarrassing because Jango's running mate, Marshal Lott, whose 
campaign had recently been faring poorly, had been trying to prove that the Com- 
munists did not aominate his campaign just because they were supporting him. 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, who had been scheduled to attend the final plenary 
session to proclaim a new general social security law (see BRAZIL), also canceled 
his appearance. 


The question of the international affiliations of Brazilian labor organizations 
had been another point of acute concern from the beginning of the congress. Bra- 
zilian labor law specifies that only the national confederations may affiliate inter- 
nationally and that they may join only such international organizations as the Bra- 
zilian Congress specifically approves. Only the anti-Communist International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and its hemispheric division, the Orga- 
nizaci6n Regional Interamericano de Trabajadores (ORIT), to which the AFL-CIO 
belongs, have been approved. The three largest confederations are affiliated with 
the ORIT/ICFTU. 


The Communists presented a proposal to "re-examine" the question of affil- 
iation and to give each union (sindicato, as opposed to federation or confederation) 
freedom to affiliate with any international labor organization. Thus the Communist- 
dominated unions could join the Communist World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 
and its hemispheric affiliate, the Confederaci6én de Trabajadores de la América La- 
tina (CTAL), headed by Mexico's Vicente Lombardo Toledano. Many non-Communists 
were in favor of the motion to "re-examine" because they felt that the ORIT was a 
"tool of the U.S. State Department," or because they sincerely felt that labor unions 
should be free to choose their international affiliation. Had the motion passed, the 
national legislature would have been asked to change the law limiting affiliation. 
However, the motion was finally defeated, apparently because the Communists made 
a behind-the-scenes agreement to postpone the issue. 


The problem of international affiliation arose at the time of the pelegos' with- 
drawal from the congress. There was a widespread rumor that the ORIT represent- 
atives at the congress, worried by the alliance between their affiliates and the Com- 
munists, had “ordered” their affiliates to leave the congress and make a clean 
break with the Communists, since the latter seemed to be dominating the gathering. 
Another explanation for the walkout was that the Brazilian Security Council, worried 
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by the obvious power of the Communists, had requested this dramatic protest. 
These explanations seemed both doubtful and beside the point. 


Other significant developments at the congress concerned the so-called "in- 
dependent" or “renovador" bloc of labor leaders. These belonged to a variety of 
extra-official regional organizations which were trying to challenge the monopoly 
of power held by Jango Goulart and the pelego-Communist coalition. Some of these 
groups were Catholic labor associations, but the bloc included secular-reformist 
and frankly Marxist (anti-Communist) elements as well.* The independents in- 
cluded some of Brazil's most dynamic and honest young labor leaders. They tended 
to support Janio Quadros instead of Lott for President, and to be against the re- 
election of Vice President Goulart, but there were exceptions. The independents 
criticized the labor congress from the very beginning for being dominated by the 
pelego-Communist clique, which they accused of conspiring to keep the independ- 
ents from expounding their point of view and presenting their proposals. The in- 
dependents' main proposal for the congress called for the abolition of the imposto 
sindical, the "check-off" or automatic deduction from workers' wages at the 
source which is turned over to the Labor Ministry, which in turn distributes the 
money to the labor organizations. The independents opposed the imposto because, 
they said, it was the mechanism by which the government had created a labor move- 
ment in which the leaders were financially dependent on the government and not on 
the workers. Each worker had to pay the imposto, whether or not he belonged to 
a union, and the union officials were paid even if they had no rank and file support. 
The independents demanded a complete reorganization of the union structure to 
make it more democratic, summing this up in the slogan "sindicalismo de base." 
They were generally against the central sindical because they felt it would be con- 
trolled by the Communist-pelego clique. 








The independents withdrew formally from the congress at its very beginning 
and met separately in a conference of their own. Somewhat paradoxically, how- 
ever, they continued to send representatives to the main congress. In their sepa- 
rate conference, they were able to set up a committee to coordinate for the first 
time the activities of their disparate organizations. When the pelegos bolted the 
congress, the independents congratulated them for protesting against Communist 
methods, agreeing that Communist tactics had made free expression at the sessions 
impossible; but the renovadores considered this protest by the pelegos somewhat 
hypocritical, since, during the long period of the Communist-bureaucrat alliance, 
the pelegos had welcomed Communist tactics when used against the independents. 





With their new-found unity, the renovador elements were in a position to 
exploit the Communist-pelego split. When Vice President Goulart was unable to 
bring the pelegos back into the conference, he appealed to the independents to re- 
join the sessions and thereby minimize the importance of the walkout. The fact 
that Goulart would appeal to them for help was a sign of their new importance. 





*The most important organizations making up the independent bloc are as 
follows: the Movimento Renovador Sindical (Catholic, with branches in SAo0 Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro), the Movimento de Orientacdo Sindicalista (Catholic, with 
branches in Guanabara, Rio Grande do Sul, SAo Paulo, and Minas Gerais) the 
Frente Nacional de Trabalhadores de SAo Paulo (Catholic), the Conselho Consulta- 
tivo e Deliberativo dos Trabalhadores de Pernambuco, and the Pernambuco section 
of the Unido Operdria e Camponesa do Brasil. 
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When the congress ended, the split that had occurred there was carried back 
to each state; there were re-examinations and struggles to see who was on which 
side and how much power was held by each group--the Communists, the confedera- 
tion presidents, and the independents. This need for a declaration of ideology was 
something quite new to a labor movement in which government bureaucrats had co- 
existed happily with Communists. The repercussions were particularly serious in 
the state of SAo Paulo, where neither Communists nor pelegos alone controlled a 
majority in the state labor council (Conselho Sindical do Estado de S80 Paulo). The 
pelegos needed support from the independents if they were to operate without the 
Communists. 


The lasting effect of these developments during and shortly after the Third 
Labor Congress would become clearer after the Presidential elections on October 3. 
The importance of the "independent" labor faction would be greater if Quadros were 
elected than if Lott won. If Goulart were to lose his position as Vice President, or 
if he were elected with Quadros instead of with his running mate Lott, the political 
aspects of labor in Brazil would presumably be seriously modified. The daily O 
Estado de SHo Paulo, which made no effort to hide its sympathy with the renovador 
elements, prematurely but enthusiastically heralded the labor split in the following 
terms: "We do not yet have the positive unionism that is necessary for our national 
democratic framework, but the distorted and dictatorial regime which has controlled 
our unions is dead. We are at zero, at the beginning of Brazilian sindicalism." 


tutely that the confederation presidents had three alternatives: they could return to 
domination by Goulart and alliance with the Communists, they could find another 
boss, or they could go off on their own (the least likely). The editorial did not men- 


tion that the Brazilian labor leaders were faced with the choice of supporting the 
Communists, supporting the pelegos, or going off on their own. The internal 
struggles in Brazil's labor movement, brought briefly to a public climax during 
the Third Labor Congress, were sure to continue. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Meeting of OAS Foreign Ministers. In meetings in San José, Costa Rica, 
from August 16 to August 29, the 21 nations belonging to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) took up Venezuelan charges of aggression by the Dominican Re- 
public and, in a subsequent session, the dangers of Sino-Soviet intervention in the 
Western Hemisphere stemming from developments in Cuba. In the first session, 
officially termed the Sixth Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Ministers of the OAS, 
evidence was submitted by an investigating committee (composed of representatives 
of Argentina, Mexico, Panama, Uruguay, and the United States) and by the Vene- 
zuelan Government indicting the Dominican regime of Generalissimo Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo for complicity in the June attempt against the life of Venezuelan Pres- 
ident R6mulo Betancourt (HAR, XIII: 391). Although preponderant sentiment at the 
conference favored severe punitive action in the form of economic sanctions and 
the severance of diplomatic relations, the United States, fearing that economic and 
political isolation would leave the Dominican Republic open to Communist influence, 
proposed instead that a commission be sent to ensure democratic elections. This 
was strongly opposed by the Latin American delegates committed to the principle 
of noninterference in the domestic affairs of OAS member states. Finding no sup- 
port for the U.S. proposal, Secretary of State Christian Herter agreed to a resolu- 
tion calling for the withdrawal of diplomatic missions, except consulates, and urging 
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member states to impose economic sanctions. Protesting their innocence, the 
Dominican delegates marched out of the meeting and left San José. 


After a 24-hour recess to mark a clear separation of the two conferences, 
the Foreign Ministers reconvened for the Seventh Session to consider Cuban charges 
of economic aggression by the United States and to discuss Soviet infiltration in 
Cuba. The actual working of the agenda submitted to member states in July (HAR, 
XIII: 491) had been the subject of much controversial discussion and behind-the- 
scenes maneuvers. Neither Russia nor Cuba was mentioned, and the phrase call- 
ing for a discussion of "joint defense of American democratic institutions against 
the activities of any system incompatible with said institutions" had been changed 
to the consideration of "inter-American cooperation in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and norms...in the charter of the OAS for the defense of democratic institu- 
tions against subversive institutions."' Earlier in the month the Cuban representa- 
tive on the Council had voted against the agenda but in favor of the meeting. What- 
ever the wording, it was clear that the issue was one of common concern over 
Communist infiltration in the Western Hemisphere and Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro's acceptance of Khrushchev's offer of rockets to protect Cuba from the United 
States. 


From the beginning it was clear that many of the Foreign Ministers present, 
although disturbed by Communist infiltration in the Western Hemisphere and even 
more so by Cuba's attempts to promote revolution in their countries, could not take 
a strong stand because of the widespread sympathy for Castro's movement among 
their own people. Fortunately, from the point of view of the U.S. delegation, the 
unstatesmanlike actions of the Cuban representatives manifested in a most unattrac- 
tive way the attitude and psychology of the young Cuban government. The first clash 
occurred when some Cuban delegates arrived armed and objected strenuously at 
being relieved of their revolvers. In the first meeting, when the subject of the Do- 
minican Republic was under discussion, Cuban Foreign Minister Radl Roa seized 
the opportunity to charge that Trujillo was an "abortion" of U.S. foreign policy. 
Later, after Secretary Herter had completed his address to the gathering, Roa re- 
portedly let off a string of obscene remarks. Planes shuttled back and forth between 
Havana and San José, but it was clear that, though Cuba showed signs of willingness 
to negotiate directly with the United States, no compromise was in the offing, and 
Castro would not be persuaded by either the United States or the OAS to reject the 
aid and friendship of the Communist bloc. 


Colombian Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay Ayala spoke of the widespread 
support for the aims of the Cuban Revolution, a sentiment repeated by the Chilean 
and several other delegates. In fact, no fewer than seven countries came to the de- 
fense of Cuba, including Mexico, Venezuela, Honduras, Bolivia, Ecuador, Panama, 
and Uruguay. The final resolution drafted by a committee composed of the Foreign 
Ministers of Chile, Colombia, Mexico, and Uruguay was a compromise and men- 
tioned neither Cuba nor Russia. In essence, it was a plea for American solidarity 
and a condemnation of Communist aggression in the Western Hemisphere. Even in 
this watered down version, Venezuelan Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis Arcaya re- 
fused to sign, but at the order of President Betancourt he was replaced as head of 
the Venezuelan delegation by Ambassador Marcos Falcén Bricefio, who signed in 
his stead (see VENEZUELA). Arcaya stated: "The Sixth Conference of Foreign 
Ministers picked us up and the Seventh let us down; we are worse off than before 
we convened."' Peruvian Foreign Minister Radl Porras Barrenechea, alleging ill 
health but apparently dissatisfied with the declaration, left Ambassador Juan Bau- 
tista Lavalle as a special delegate to sign in the name of Peru (see PERU). This 
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was noteworthy in view of the fact that Peru had called for the conference. Mexi- 
can Foreign Minister Manuel Tello issued a special statement that in his view the 
declaration was of a "general character" and that "in no form does it constitute a 
condemnation or a threat against Cuba, whose aspirations for economic improve- 
ment and social justice have the strongest sympathy of the Government and people 
of Mexico." He placed himself thus in open disagreement with Secretary Herter, 
who had called the declaration a "clear indictment of the Castro Government of 
Cuba." 


Although Cuba was not mentioned in the final resolution, the Cuban delegation 
withdrew from the conference. On August 30, Fidel Castro accused "agents of 
Yankee imperialism" of having plotted to shoot down the Cuban plane on which For- 
eign Minister Roa and the delegation were to have returned. He said the plot had 
been foiled by having the delegation return aboard a Costa Rican plane (see COSTA 
RICA). The Foreign Ministers named a six-nation committee (Mexico, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Chile, Costa Rica, and Brazil) to try to mediate between the United 
States and Cuba. There was little hope, however, that this committee could play 
an effective role in the immediate future. 


In general, the conservative Latin American press felt that the conference 
had achieved some degree of success. However, liberal elements were skeptical, 
and the Communists openly hostile. The Peking People's Daily stated that the 
San José declaration was merely a spearhead for further U.S. intervention in Cuba, 
as was the six-nation mediation committee. 





Latin American Aid Plan. Only a few hours before its adjournment, the U.S. 
Congress approved President Eisenhower's Latin American aid program (American 
Republics Cooperation Act, H.R. 13021), involving some $600 million. The bill 
called only for "authorization" of the amount stated, not for "appropriation," the 
purpose of such authorization being to assure the U.S. delegation to the economic 
conference of the so-called "Committee of 21" in Bogotdé in September that the 
money would be available. Of the total amount, $100 million was earmarked for 
the reconstruction of earthquake-torn Chile, and the remaining $500 million was to 
be used for assistance in such fields as land settlement and utilization; housing; vo- 
cational, technical, and scientific training; and the basic public facilities such as 
drinking water and sewage systems, according to a statement by Under Secretary 
of State C. Douglas Dillon 





President Eisenhower pointed out that the plan differed from the Marshall 
Plan in that the latter had been for reconstruction, while the new plan was for de- 
velopment and "aid to the common man." The aid program was not envisaged as 
a unilateral undertaking, but rather as part of an effort "to develop cooperative 
programs on a bilateral or multilateral basis which would set forth specific plans 
of action designed to foster economic progress and improvements in the welfare 
and standard of living of all the peoples of the American Republics on the basis of 
joint aid, mutual effort, and common sacrifice." 


Under Secretary of State Dillon asserted that the U.S. contribution would be 
available in the form of loans, with the possibility of repayment in local currencies. 
Where necessary, the contribution might be made on a grant basis. He also ex- 
plained that appropriations could not be requested until concrete programs had been 
formulated and that existing institutions, notably the Inter-American Development 
Bank, would probably be used to channel the funds. An amendment to the bill pro- 
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vided that none of the funds could be spent to aid a nation suffering the economic 
sanctions of the OAS. The serious question asked by editorials in the U.S. press 
was whether the countries gathered at Bogot4 would have specific plans to offer 
and a willingness to contribute their own money on a partnership basis, or whether 
there would be a repetition of requests for unlimited funds with no strings attached. 


World Bank Loans. Of the $658.7 million in loans granted by the World 
Bank for the year ending June 30, some $134.9 million went to Latin America. 
Colombia received $42.6 million, Chile $32.5 million, Panama $24 million, Nica- 
ragua $12.5 million, and Honduras $8.8 million. 





Conference of Customs Experts. On August 1 a conference of customs ex- 
perts met in Montevideo, Uruguay. The meeting was called under the auspices of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) to study uniform customs 
nomenclature for the free trade areas, to agree on the definition of terms, and to 
study the coordination of customs procedures. 





Conference of Latin American People's Parties. The first conference of 
Latin American “people's parties" met in Lima, Peru, August 2-4. Represented 
were five parties of generally moderate socialist orientation: the Movimiento Na- 
cionalista Revolucionario (MNR) of Bolivia; the Partido Liberaci6én Nacional (PLN) 
of Costa Rica; the Partido Febrerista of Paraguay; the Aprista Party of Peru; and 
the Acci6n Democratica party (AD) of Venezuela. The conference adopted the 
"Declaration of Lima" and established a permanent consultative bureau headed by 
the Peruvian Aprista leader Andrés Townsend. The declaration called for the eco- 
nomic integration of Latin America as the only solution to its common historical 





problems, demanded that the United States stop protecting dictatorships, and em- 
phasized the implacable opposition of the "people's parties" to Communist infiltra- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. It reaffirmed the wide support of the Latin Amer- 
ican people for the motives behind the Cuban Revolution and called for economic 
sanctions against the Dominican Republic, as well as the breaking of all communi- 
cations with the Trujillo regime. Finally, it exhorted the Latin American peoples 
to boycott the remaining dictatorships in Latin America. 


Creation of Inter-American Federation of Working Newspapermen. Some 75 
delegates representing newsmen's organizations from 25 American countries met 
in Lima, Peru, August 19-22. The conference was called on the initiative of 
Charles A. Perlik, Jr., of the American Newspaper Guild, and Luis Carnero Checa, 
of the Federacién de Periodistas del Pert, who had served as co-chairmen of the 
new entity's organizing committee. The conference was sponsored by newsmen's 
groups from the United States, Canada, Argentina, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela. 
The delegates created the Inter-American Federation of Working Newspapermen's 
Organizations. Perlik and Carnero Checa were appointed co-chairmen of the 13- 
member executive board created by the federation. The next meeting was sched- 
uled to convene in Bogota, Colombia, in 1962. The conference adopted resolutions 
condemning press restrictions in the Western Hemisphere and particularly deplor- 
ing the fact that freedom of the press had not been restored in Cuba following the 
overthrow of the Batista government as promised. The conference called on the 
Cuban Government to restore freedom of expression in the Cuban press. Further 
resolutions denounced the oppressive measures taken against the press by the 
regimes in Haiti, Paraguay, the Dominican Republic, and Nicaragua. A ten-point 
press code was drawnup. The conference was challenged by right-wing sectors 
of the Peruvian press (El Clarin and El Comercio) on the grounds that it was 
dominated by members of the Aprista Party and as a consequence was not truly 
representative of the Peruvian press. 
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Labor Training Project Launched by AFL-CIO. At its August meeting, the 
AFL-CIO executive council approved a comprehensive educational program for 
Latin American trade union leaders. An appropriation of $20,000 was voted for 
the development of the program's aims and objectives. An additional $1 million 
would have to be raised to support the entire program. The plan would bring as 
many as 300 non-Communist trade union leaders to the United States for three- 
month training periods, during which they would study the methods and techniques 
of U.S. labor organizations. The participants would then spend the nine months 
following their return home in organizing their own unions and developing educa- 
tional activities. The program was scheduled to begin on January 1, 1962. The 
council called for a long-term exchange program of labor leaders and further af- 
firmed that the peace and prosperity of the Western Hemisphere depended on the 
efforts that were put into raising the living standard of the people of Latin America. 





Latin American Forestry Commission Meeting. From August 3 to August 5 
the Latin American Forestry Commission held its seventh meeting in Mexico City. 
Special attention was devoted to a study of timber sources and consumption and 
trade patterns. One expert at the conference estimated that forests covered over 
40% of Latin America, representing one-fourth of the world's wood supply. The 
meeting took place immediately before the Sixth Regional Conference of the FAO 


for Latin America and the Fifth Inter-American Conference on Agriculture of the 
OAS. 





Pan American Health Organization. The twelfth meeting of the Directing 
Council of the Pan American Health Organization (XII Meeting of the Regional Com- 
mittee of the World Health Organization for the Americas) took place in Havana, 
Cuba, August 19-29. The countries represented on the Council were Brazil, Co- 





lombia, El Salvador, Honduras, and the United States. Argentina and Chile were 
elected to the Council, replacing Mexico and Venezuela. An estimate of $12,246,747 
was made for 1961 for the continuation of the 256 health programs undertaken by the 
American governments. 


Telecommunications Network. An inter-American telecommunications net- 
work connecting all the states and territories in the member nations was being 
planned under the auspices of the OAS. Each country would be responsible for its 
own part of the network, the total cost of which was estimated at $232 million. The 
network would be composed largely of microwave links. Delegates from the coun- 
tries concerned met in Mexico City and submitted a charter to the OAS. 





Joint Naval Maneuvers. Naval and air forces of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela were to participate with U.S. 
naval forces in training exercises. These were to take place in South American 
waters for about three months until the end of November. 





Latin American Expert in Moscow. The U.S. State Department reported 
that a former U.S. official apparently was working as an adviser to the Kremlin on 
Latin American affairs. The person in question was Maurice M. Halperin, head of 
the Office of Strategic Services' Latin American Division during the latter part of 
World War Il. After leaving the government service, Halperin was an associate 
professor at Boston University; in 1954 he was dismissed from that post after re- 


fusing to tell Senate investigators whether he had any affiliation with the Communist 
Party. 
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Algerians Send Mission to Latin America. A delegation of seven prominent 
members of the Algerian National Liberation Front left for an extensive tour of 
nearly all Latin American countries. The objective of the tour was to inform Latin 
Americans about Algerian developments and to urge them to support the nationalist 
cause in the struggle against France. Specifically, the delegation planned to seek 
Latin American backing for the recent proposal by the Provisional Algerian Gov- 
ernment for a referendum in Algeria to be organized and controlled by the United 
Nations. 





THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Robert E. Quirk. THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 1914-1915. Bloomington. 
Indiana University Press. 1960. Pp. 325. $6.75. 


The complaint that contemporary American historians cannot write is belied 
by Professor Quirk, who abandons the current habit of writing unconvincing books 
about supposed social trends in Latin America without adequate consideration of 
the facts of contemporary history. He prefers to return to the grand tradition of 
Prescott, in which history is an epic story superbly narrated. Yet Professor 
Quirk realizes that our scholarship does not produce grand syntheses such as those 
of Prescott, and he prefers to take a thin slice of time, namely 1914-1915, the year 
of the Convention of Aguascalientes. This procedure produces happy results. A 
detailed history of the Mexican Revolution could too easily read like a telephone 
directory--a lot of names with no coherent plot. Professor Quirk is able to tell 
the drama of a critical year in such a way that the succession of events makes sense 
and the motivation of colorful participants becomes clear. The author wrote his 
Ph.D. dissertation at Harvard under C. H. Haring on The Mexican Revolution and 
the Catholic Church. In his study of the Mexican Revolution, he combines aca- 
demic scholarship with the story-telling ability he acquired as a journalism student, 
as sports editor and then editor of the Wayne State University student newspaper, 
and as the official historian of the 13th Armored Division in World War Il. Pre- 
sumably his forthcoming book on An Affair of Honor--Woodrow Wilson and the 
Occupation of Veracruz will be written in the same vein. 

















Clarence Senior. LAND REFORM AND DEMOCRACY. Gainesville. University 
of Florida Press. 1958. Pp. 269. $6.75. 


Clarence Senior is one of the most able Latin Americanists in the United 
States, and it is safe to say that anything he writes may be recommended. His 
case study of the Laguna district in northern Mexico bears this out. The general 
title of the book may be justified by the fact that the problem of land reform and 
its relationship to democratic processes is basic in Latin America today, as the 
agrarian reform carried out in Cuba by Fidel Castro proves. With a wealth of 
documentation, Clarence Senior studies the impact of the Mexican Revolution on 
the Laguna district, with its destruction of the old order and the sometimes painful 
reconstruction of a new way of life. This book has been translated into Spanish for 
publication in Mexico, and it should be required reading for Fidel Castro, Ernesto 
("Che") Guevara, and Antonio Nafiez Jiménez, as well as for the leaders of Bo- 
livia and other countries where an agrarian reform is under way or is contemplated. 
Every college library should have this book, and the University of Florida Press 
once more deserves our thanks. 
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Frédéric Mauro. LE PORTUGAL ET L'ATLANTIQUE AU XVII®° SIECLE 
(1570-1670). Paris. S.E.V.P.E.N. 1960. Pp. 550. 


This thesis by a young French disciple of Professor Fernand Braudel is a 
major contribution to our knowledge of Portuguese expansion into the Atlantic. 
Part I, "L'Océan et ses contraintes," is a technical account of maritime routes, 
types of ships, navigation, naval journeys, and the topography of coasts and is- 
lands. This opening section reveals a remarkable knowledge of the sea lore of 
the seventeenth century. Part II, devoted to the economy of Portuguese maritime 
trade in the same period, takes up one commodity after another: wood (especially 
brasil wood), slaves, sugar, salt, whales and fish, wheat, wine, oil, and spices. 
Part III concerns itself with strictly economic questions, such as currency and 
government finances. One might think, from such an enumeration of topics dis- 
cussed, that the book is without interest for the general reader. The truth is that, 
despite theuse of technicalities, Mauro's study is full of interest for all historians. 
It is indeed one of the most significant studies of Portuguese maritime expansion 
which has ever appeared. 


* * * * 


HISPANIA 


The Official Quarterly 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


Published in March, May, September, and December. Subscription, $5.00 a year. 
For sample copies and information about subscription and membership in the Asso- 
ciation, write to the Secretary-Treasurer, Laurel Turk, De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. 


Articles and news: Editor, Robert G. Mead, Jr., Dept. of Romance Languages, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Books for review: Irving Rothberg, Dept. of Romance Languages, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertising rates: George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A quarterly containing articles, book reviews, notes and selected bibliographies 
pertaining to the Americas. A staff of collaborators in forty countries provides 
news reports about authors, books, periodicals, publishers, and libraries. 


Javier Malag6én José E. Vargas 
Editor Assistant Editor 


Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters and Sciences, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


Subscription rate: $3.00 a year in the Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other 
countries. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies ee tee ee ee in that 
concer fal with» dfn ae wae se Lain Arie i call er 
a geographical region. Like par paar a. tages yaar ce a 
1 eee ceeatd vid lar talk Meeeanlaah adgnes ae eden and engineering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering ing without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern 
Lae Assen egularhy Sau Eo: Reoeages om Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularl in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and ee Lc deecien oh di laos of es oot Tec See Lean Gelber pou 
strives wo beidge tha dungueous dap tabbasn te bunkaiden aed the wehek neloadin: 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not acy Ser aplge mpeg Megas Bes, bee «dhe weg pyc 
lands, ee oat wep a in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way pa pen beg Ania wipes nga sss chap 
economic development of the area is the cose af the Hispanic damerious Roper tes ng ae Lg aa tig 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the: selenite apaleia ‘ls: pesnidian ts pa fomdaawenhel af ek-continedl ate of 
by belgie. Resatchers ae tine o weit for iteration recnpazed publications. ‘Tox who con 
plete sa rily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 


Geography pla poten 4 t in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which 1s so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Seudies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history ts in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. Tas Sohoct of Rasta e Goudie amis of take 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 


gegen gi aaapa beet lakcsl, usslid, ond agncilind: Wu of Lath Acheson, ae saledaus aie chabdaed 
have been close and cordi 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 
Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Development of Mexico 
Hispanic American Society Membership List 
Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
i i in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 
Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. 1-X (in preparation) 





Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 





